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OFFIOES 


IGE 
114 & 16 South William §t eet. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK—MINOR EDI- 
TORIALS—EUROPEAN MISCELLANIES. } ... 8, 9 


TAXATION OF BANK CAPITAL, &c......... sues 


INVISTBLE POWER; OR, TIE SECRET OF 
LIFE AND DEATH, By J. H. Duqanne.. 1, 12, 13 
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INSURANCE, 


LIVERPOOLana LONDON 


and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets._......- $26,740,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 


JAMES E. PULSFORD, ABTHUR PELL 
Resident Secretary- Assistant Secretary 
CHABLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary- 
cae 


MEN AND IDIOMS 


OF WALL STREET. 
A Dictionary of Terms used cn the 
: American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
A COMPLETE LIST CF DEFAULTED R. 8. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
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72 PAGES, Sent Fare ro aNY aDpREss, 





Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mail 
and telegraph. Col ections made, Money invested and 
intormation given, by 


JOHN HICKLIFG & CO. Bankers and Brokers, 
72 BROADWAY. SEW YORE, 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 








FISKE & HATCH, 
BANKERS 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U_ 8. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and soid direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesuments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchenge of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erme, 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


__ FISK & HATO. 
THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, Ejuagiand. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855. 








(Corner of Finch Lane), Thread- 
HEAD OFFICE, | needle Street ; ; 
34 Old Bond Street: 


BEANCH | 159 oar maha ponst Road; 
udga : 
OFFICES. {219 & 221 Edgware Road: 
7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridgo. 


Susscrisep Caritat__.__£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 


Paip-up CapiTaL__.---. £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp-.....- £135,000 0 0 
Directors 


Joun Jonzs, Esq., Chairman. 
Hewry Viovurs East, Esq. Samvet Josnva, . 
Anpaew Lawaix, Esq. Joaquin De Mancna Esq. 
Rosert Liorp, » Wittus Siuprson, Esq. 
Wa. McArrtuvua, ~ James E. Vannen, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. Georer Youno, Esq. 
Hewazy Joun Atkinson, Esq 





Wm. Macwaceutax, Esq. 
Manager: 

Arasp Georor Kennepy. 

Secretary—C. J. Worts, 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri-« 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 








ateuch moderate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 








CALIFORNIA & NEVADA 


MINING STOCKS 
A SPECIALTY: 


THE SUBSCRIBER will give his SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION to the purchase and sale, on commission, of the 
above stocks for cash. His frequent visits to and tami- 
arity with the mines of the “‘ Comstock” lode, and his 
extensive acquaintance in miniug circles in Sau Francis- 
so, afford him advantages of a superior ani valuable 


ea " 
MATTHEW BIRD, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 
R President and Directors Shoe and Leather 








ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 


and 3ist December in each year. 
Demand Cheouesz and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previ or Remitt Credits 





with 


opened against first-class 8 gotiable in London, 
Mercantile and Marginal Oredits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Cliente and every de= 
scription of general Banking Business 
transacted. 

The Officers and Clerks ot the Bepk are pledged not to 








Bank ; James B Colgate & Co, 


—— 


NEW YORK BANKERS. | 














BANKERS. 
21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
'SSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS; 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and America, 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
rraphic transfers of money on Euroye and 
Dalifornia, 





LIVERMORE, CLEWS 
& C0., 


BANKERS, 

3 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
Dealers in Government Bonds and other 
Investment Securities. 

Stocks, Bonds, and Gold Bought and fold 


on Commission. 
(QF BANKING TRANSACTED IN ALL BRANCHES 





H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N. Y., 
fransact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Seciritres, 

_ Buy and Seil on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH OR ON TIME, 


~ Dividends and Coupons Collected, .& 
Interest Alwowed on Deposits 
MENRY 0. WILLIAMS FRANK E. WILLIAMS, 
B. D, SKINNER 


Wall Street Speculation 


The reli*ble house of ALEX. FROTHINGUAM & CO., 
No. 12 Wall Street, New York, publish a handsome eight 
page weekly payer, called the Weekly Financial Report, 
which they send free to any adiress. In addition toa 
large number of editorials on fiaancial and business 
topics, it coutains very full and accurate reports of the 
sales and standing of every bon4, stock and security dealt 
inat the Stock Exchange. Messrs. Frothingham & Co., are 
very extensive brokers, of large exverience ard tried in- 
tegrity. In addition to their stock brokerage business, 
they sell what are termed “ Privileges,” or “ Puts and 
Calls,” now one of the favorite methods of legitumate 
speculation. Their advic+ is very valuable, und by fol- 
lowing it, many have made fortunes.—New York Metro- 
polis. 














The Old Curiosity Shop, 
115 Chambers Street, N.Y., 
Depot for 
Shells, Minerals, Fossils, Ferns, Antiques, 
OLD CHINA PORCELAINS 











| dtatiose tho teanenetions of eng of ts custemens, 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 


AGENCY OF THE 


Merchants’ Bank of CANADA, 
62 Wall Street, New York, 


Capital, - - - $9,000,000, Gold. 
Paid up,- - - 8,128,626, Gold. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE BOUGHT 
AND SOLD, COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
GRANTED, DRAFTS ON CANADA 
ISSUED, BILLS COLLECTED AND 
OTHER BANKING BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED. ' 

WM. J. INGRAM, } 
JAMES GOLDIE, { 


Lonpon Acgrncy, 23 Lombard Street. 


HNICoy 
é&Co; 


Stock Brokers and Auction:ers, 
43 Pine Street, N. Y. 


Choice and Safe Investments. 


7, S, and 40 Jer Cent, 
City and County Municipal Bonds. 
First Mortgage Railroad Bonds. 
City Railroad Stocks and Bonds. 
Insurance and Bank Stocks, 
Gas-Light Stocks and Bonds. we 
Strictly First-Class Securilies. 
Interest always promptly paid. 
FOR SALE at Desirable Prices. 
N. B.—INVESTMENT SECURITIES OUR 
SPECIALTY 25 YEARS. 


Agents. 








THE 


Nos. 261, 262 and 263 Broapway, 


United States Life Insurance Co. 
In the City of New York. 
Cor. WARREN sear 
New Yorx, November 10th, 1876. 
Believing there is a conspiracy to blackmail 
and otherwise injure the business and property 
of this Company, those pclicy holders, or any 
other persons who have, in response to certain 
anonymous advertisements, or any letter from 
any one requesting the same, sent their names 
and the number of their policies as requested, 
will confer a favor upon the Company, and aid 
it in obtaining evidence, to enable it to punish 
these p 80 piring, as well as assist in 
sustaining and protecting the valne of their own 
property, if they will immediately send us the 
autograph letters which they have received, if 
any, from said parties. 
JAMES BUELL, President of the 
United States Life Insurance C mpany, 








And Cvnvriosities of Nature and —_ 
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THE ALBION. 



























































































































| bu, |AsxED . Bip. | Asa‘e Bip jAskd = Bip. Ask pd 
(Railroad Bonds. — Railroad Bonds. — — Railroad Bonds, Railroad Bondas, — 
Ala and Chattan’ga Ist m. 8s g, guar,’"99do| 5 6 | Connecticut Western 1 m 7s, ....+.1901,J: 33 | 42 | Lexington and St Louis 1 m 63, g, 1900, J&J| .. +» | Pbil. and Baltimore Cen.1 A 7s, 1879, J&J) oe | 98 
Albany arid Susque. Ist mort. 7s...1888 do] 109g) .. Gounell Bluffs and St. Joseph m 7s, ease! 60 «+ | Little Miami 1 m 6s......+..+00+-1883, M&N| 95 ee ear ~ ene and Ene 1 m 6s. M&S e. 
do 2nd do 78.1885, A&O} 102 e- |Cum acess. Penn 1 m 6s ...1891, M&S; 75 80 | Little R. and Ft. an 1 in 6s, g, 1900, J&J., 60 . do 2 m 7s.06 $7 
do Srd do 7s.18381,M&N| 96 oe 8. F. 2 més, 1388,M&N) ee do G@'t Ts, joes, ABD oe ve Philadelphia and Reading 105 
rn ex. and Freder’b’g Ist m. 7s, g. 1896, J&D) 4. Contant Valley 1m 8s, .....1904, A&O 110 | 112 | Little Rock & Pine Bluff 1 m 7s g 1900 A& ee 8 do m ceees V6 
Allegheny Valley gener’t do 7 3-10, 96,5 &S| 102 +: | Danbury and Norwalk mort. 7s, 1880-92 J&J| 100 +. | Little Schuylkill lm Wesoccccessie aa 10) | 102 : do debdentu 7 70 
do _— East. Ex. do 78.1910, A - {3 | Danv., haz. and W’barre 1 m 7s, 1887,A&0|  o 30 | L’port, C.& So.W’n 1 m 8s, 900 FM, AN] 5 - do do Gold ™ Téeece19t1, JKD) 103 - 
Amer’n Central, Ist m. 8s.....1878, J & 100. | «. | Dan. Ure, Bloom. & P’kn 1 m73,g 1909A&0) 41 45 | Leng Island 1m oe ee S&I) 100 oo do do Gold m 6s.... 1911, J&D} 103 - 
Arkansas Central lst mort. 8s g-.-1891, J&J| 10 15 Davenport and St Paul 1m 7s 2s = A&O| .. 80 | Louisi’na and Miss. River 1m 7s, 1900, F&A| 87 o do do New Con 7s.,.1893, J&J| 3% 84 
Ash. Y’town and Pitts. 1 m 7s, g, 1901, ARO! oe 83 | Dayton and Michigan Ist mort. 7s, 1 881.J&J| 90 91 Louvilte and Nashv’e con 1 m 73,1898 AKO} 92 93 (| Pbil., Wilm’n and Baltim’ € 6se04. «1884, Jad 76%) .. 
Atch’n and Pikes Peak 1 més, g, 1895, M&N| 27 85 do do Qnd do 7s, 1887,M&S| 89 91 | Lou., Paducah & S’western m 88, 1890 M&S| eo +. | Pitts. Cin.and St. Louis 1m 7 ...1980, F&A\ *0 — 
tehison and Nebraska Ist m.$s..’91, M&S} 20 | 22 | Dayton and vet 1 m 6s, ...0.4.1893 SKI) 75 80 | Macon and Augusta lst mort...73 1887,J&J| 80 | 90 er“ and Copaciete 1 He 18, —— 103 | 108 
teb., or ‘a and S’ta Fe | m. 7s, g,'09,S&I) 94 96 do B, veer cececerceecl895, J&S 3 Macon and Brunswick 1 m end 78, 1888, J&J| 84 gu do 0001902 M. eo o 
Land grant 7s, g1902,A&0} 83 84 | Decatur and st. Louis 1 1m 7s, 1889, F&A} oe $ Mahoning Coal RR. 1 m 73....+0++1902, J&J| «+ ee | Pitts. Ft. W. and Chi. = er 1912, Fr] 121 
Athol : and Enfield Ist m 7s, beg 88 | 93 | Delaware R R 1 m 68,....cecceeee 1875 5&I) 100 - | Maine Central = Wicscascesscocs GL ll do =. 2 m 78..0404-1912, J&I| 115 | 116 
Aitl’taand Richm’d Air L, 1 m.8¢, 1900, do} 45 55 18 108 1 TS.ccc-co-cceclGl2, A&O| oo o i. do 3m Ticces: we :1912, A&U| 102 | UU 
Atlanta and West Point........++-. 83 85 105 Mansficla and Fesahan 1 m 7s, 1889, J&J.| oe e+ | Pitts., Virg. and Char’ton 1 m 78, 1902, AKO! ee ee 
Atlapticand 4 West’n 1 m. 7s, 2, 1902,dR3 50 60 do 1m 7s. 87 oo Mans. Coldw’r & L. M. 1m Te-0<1911, AkO| os +» (Port Huron and L, Mich 1m 7s,¢°99, M&N| 10 16 
lo 2nd 7s g, 1902, M 25 35 | Del., Lack. and Western 2 m “he cra, M&S) 107 tta and Cinci til m 7s, 1891, sea. 107 | 108 | Portland and Kennebec con m fis,’95,A&O| ee oe 
ic and Guit cons Ist m+7« ‘8, Jes 60 | 65 | Del, Lac. and Western c. m 78, +1892, J&D| 106 | .. do do 3 M 78e0001896, M 92 | 93 {Portland and ha ng ™ 68, Z-0. e+ 1900,J&d} oo | 70 
Miss: & O, Con.lm.’ , , ‘wh "A&O} oe ++ | Denver Pacific 1 m 7s, g, eee++e+-1899,M&N| *2 85 do do T™ 83.00.1890, Nad 58 59 do do Vt.div. 1m @’sg, 1991,M&N| .. 15 
ic and N.C. 1m ba, «0001888, T&S) ++ | Den. and R. Grande Ist m. 7s, g, 1900,M&N| 55 60 Mar. and Pitte’s & ova’ be m 7s, gs, 1895,F&A) «+ ee Port Royal 1 m 75, 2.000 seeeeee. 1889, MAN) os 5e 
Atlantic and Fes ificL . 6s, g1888,J & J) 10 +» | Des Moines and Ft, Dodge 1 m 6s, 1904, J&J| .. eo &On m 8s.....1892, J&V vO | Potsdam and Watertown 1 m 78,....1874,J&J)  «- ee 
Ai’ ond St. Law. st’ ‘¢ m 65,¢,1884, A&O| 90 ++ | Des Moines Valey Ist mort 8s og aT, M&N| 43 45 | Marquette Ho’tn and On rt m 8s, 1892, F&A! «+ e+ | Quincyand Toledo | m 7s .....++-1890, uae 54 65. 
Bald Eagle Vatiey, 1st mort. 6s, was & J) 100 | 103% do Land Grant 8s 1898 14 18 | Maryland and Del. 1 m 6s.......1885, M&N) «+ +» | Quincy and Warsaw 1m eee 1890. J eo ee. 
Baltimore avd Ohio........- +s «+ | Detroit ani Bay City 1 m8s ib, MAN....| 35 ‘0 | Memphis and Char’ton 1 m 7s....1880,M&N| 89 85 | Quincy and Palmyra 1 m 8s.. eece “71892, rea 15 oo 
do S'ic'g Fund Os, 1875, J & J; 103%] 104 | Detroit, Ee River and Ill = 8s, ...1891,J&J| 25 | 80 | Memphis and L. Rock 1 m 8s.. ,.1890, M&N| 25 | 30 and Columbia 1 m 7s....1852, M&S] s- *. 
do eoccces cooee 1880, J & J) 104 105 Detroit Lan, and L Mieh. 1 m 8s, A&O| 50 +s | Memphisand Ohiol m ....+++0e-1901,J&D} +» ee Rensse! and Saratoga 1 m 7s, ’80-87,J&J| 105 eo 
do OS. ceeceeeeee 1895, A & O 105%) 107% Deteelt and Milwaukee Ist m 7s 1875, MAN) .. 50 ee > Air Line 3 m E, D. 88...1890, J&J| 93 v7 peg and Danv’le con. m 6s, ’75-90,M&N| 73 75. 
= meg 6s, .. = = + 101 : do m 85 «0021875, MAN i es do m W.D. Wore 8h as my} oo ee and ees 1 TM GS.0eeeeeeeee .- oo. 
eW 58, Boone ’ se : Det, Menese and Toledo 1m 7s. —= FeA al owe Michigan veer tm 8S.000+.0001882, Pino secossscens oo os. 
Seitinese and Pot’c ist m. 6s, g, 191), J&J| 86 90% | Detroit and Poutiac 1 m 7s, wae «21878, 70 oe do coccsece cl 902, —_ 101 | 12 | Rich., York River and Chesapeake ..2 m 8s! os ee. 
Ist m. 68, g ... 191!, A&O| 9 | 91 Dixon, Peoria and Ha’bal 1 m 8s, 1878, J&d] 95 «+ | Michigan Lake Shore 1 m 85..064221889 TKI] «+ «+ | Rockf d. R. J. and St. L’s 1 m. Teg. 1918 F&A) 15 ee 
Te cuty, FE. Sagimaw 1 m. 10s, 188:', J & J} 100 | «. | Dubuque and Sioux City | m. 7s ..1883, J&J| 106 | .. | Mich. “on and a. Ind. 1 m 7s, 1885, M&N| 103 | «. | Kome,Wat’n and O’b’g 8. F. 78,...1891 A&G]. 85, 
Belfast dd Mooseh’d | m. 6s, g, 1890, M&N 95 4 98 | Dubuque and Southwe’rn 1 m 7s, 1883, "A&O 40 ee 2 m-7s, 1877, M&N| 103 os Kondout and Oswego 1 m 7s..++.-1890, J&J} 20 36. 
Belletountaine RR. 78, sececee 189 J & J] 97 +. | Dunk, Warren and Pitts. 1 m 7s,g, 1900,J&D| 98 | 103 Midland Pacific ‘i M 73, Geeeeesee-1899, FRA] 37 42 | Rutland 1m 88... secccocseeeeel902, MAN] oe een 
Bolleville and 8. ll.1 m, 8.F., 5s, 1895, A&O| «. 87 | Dutchess and Columbia Ist mort. 7s 1908J&J| 10 | 15 | Milwaukee and Northern 1m ~ 1890, on 50 * do equipment 88.....eee-e0-1880‘MAE| oe oe. 
Beloit and Madison ist mt. 7s, 1888,J & J| 95 | .. | Kast Pennsylvania 1 m 73.+.+0++-1888, M&S} ee | 115 | Mil.and St Paul P. du C. 1 m 8s.... n6é | 17 do equipment Sey MAN .. €0 
Bel. Del. and Fi’t’n 1 m g’d 63,.,1877,J & DD) .. East Tenn. and Georgia 1 m 6s, various J&J| .. | 94 do Prairie duC.4 24.7 30, Fea (98 | 99 | Suginaw Val’y and St. m 8s, 1892. M&S). *- 
do 2d mort. g’d Gs, 1885, M & 8| 100 | 103%] Kast ‘Tenn. Vir. and Geor, 1 m7, 1900,J&J| ‘S| $7 do XK. D. div. 1 m 78, g..+00.d&d) 102 + | Sand’y, Mansfi’d and Rew" im 7s, 1909,J&d} 95 | lees 
do 3d mort. g’d 6s, 1887,F & Al. +. | Eastern R. R., Mass., 6s, ..1874-93, various! 645] 64 do La. Crosse Div. 1m 78, ..J&J| 102 | 103 | Saratoga and Whitehall 1 m 7s...1886, M&S} 100 a 
Bostor anJ Albany, New, 7s... 1892, "F & Al 113 | 1i7 do do 78, eeee+eee1887, M&S} 36%] oo do 1 & Mdiv. 1m 78.00. «.J&d} 93 96 | Savannah and Charleston | m 7s, 1889, J&J}  «. y 
Bos., Clivion and Bitsh’g 1m 6s, 1884, J&J| «. 98 | astern Shore, Md., 1 m 65...006 .. 1880 J&d} oe +s do J 87 searpooe 5 ae Susq. 1 m 78, Zeees coveess| oe . 
do w. 7s, =9g01889 <0. J&3) «. ++ | Elizabetht’n and Paducah 1 m 83,1890, M&S} 45 | 60% ae i 87 | «+ | Scioto and Hocki’ Nad 1 m 7s, 1896, M&N|} 88 | 92: 
Bos., Concord & ‘Mont’ 8. F., 63, 1889, J&J) 90 | 96 | Eimira and Williamsport } m 7s... 1980. J&J| 101 eo do Chi. & Mil. div. 1 m. 7s, J&J| $7 +. |Selma and Gulf end 1 m 8s, 1890, A&,.....) «fj oe. 
Bos., —_— & —_ 1 m. 7s, 1900, J & J.) «. Ww Elgin and State Line 1 m Uy ooeee 8 7%, J&J| 80 oo do Vonsolit?d, 1m 7S.ccceeeed&d| 4 85 | Selma, Marion and Mem. 1 m 8s..1889, M&S} «. oo 
1m. g’d 78, 1900, J & J.) oe 17 ‘| Erie Rail im 78 877, M&N| 108 | 109 do La C, div. 2 m 78....,..AkO| 90 ee | Selma, Rome and Dalton 1 m 7s....’87, AKO} -- 2s. 
Boston ‘and Lowell New 7s,. we oe 1992, A&O} W.6§) .. oO 2m TSseeeeee ~ wees, M&S! 102 | 103 | Mil. L. S. and Western 1 m 7s, g, 1902, J&D|_ «« oe Shamo. V’ley and Potts’le | m 7s, 1901, J& 101: 
do do ersccceesl879) 9 98 do 73, 101 | Minneapolis & St. L. 1 m 7s, g-...-L9L1, J&d} +e «+ |Sheboyg, and Fon-du-lac 1 m 7s, 1884, Jed! 91g] oly. 
Boston and Maine Ist mort. “ta, 1893, M& N) «. | Lil do 99 | Miun. and Northwest 1 m 7s Gin tae IKI) oe +» |Shore Line, One. 1 m 7s, 1880, M&S......|' 100 ee. 
Boston and Providence, 78, «++++«+-1893 J&d) «+ . do 105 | Mississippi Central 1 m 7s....1874-84, M&N| 7) 80 | Sioux C#y and St. Pau: 1m asoscebem o 8) 
—— and a, 1m. End.6s. g,1908,AK0) .. 20 do ~ do do — 2 M BSee04 oveee 01886, F&A! 50 60 Snitineva and Port J lm - 15) 
eo . F. 2 m. 78, Bs 1893,A&0| 4. «+ | Erie and Pittsburg, * M T8.c0cece 001882, S&S ee o 6. do.—s cons m 7s g.e0e.1912,M&N 20 | 30 int and Southern........ e- ee. 
Buff, Krad. and rite Gen. m. 73, 185 T 50 | 660 do Cons. m7 tee oes 1898, J&J) 85 ) 90 | Miss,, and: 1m Tae escsees) 28 os South and North Alabama e 1 m 85, 90, J&d 70» 
Bufi., Corry and Pitts’g 1 m. 7s, 1886, 50 65 do Equi eee +1890, ARO} 75 97 do do  COMS WM BS.ce-.ceceeee.| 534] 64 South Georgia and puaite 1m 7s, 88, J&J| 18 +0 
Butt ’ saa Erie mortgage 7+,..1882, Je 5 a «+ | Evansville & Crevtaeeilie. in 7s, 1887, J&J| 95 | 100 | Miss, Quach. and Red K.1m on g eases oe lu South Pacific L. G. : 6, g...1888, J&J| 70 72: 
do Tse +1886, M& . 96 97 | Evans’lle, Hend. & Nash. 1 m 7s, 1897, J&J 32 80 | Missouri Vailey 1 m 7s....++.00+.1893, F&A) 50 mer * Side (L. I.) + m ee M&S ee 
4 do +1898, A & O} 105 | 106 | evans’ lle, Ter. H.&Chi., 1m 7s, g, ees 75 80 | Misy, Iowa & Neb. 1 m 78, Ge-ee+-1910, JAD) ++ eo WD 7Bccccccccccsccccccccccs| 5H 5 
Buff, N, Y and Erie Ist a is 1877,3 & I) 2 +» | Flint and Holly 1m Wve vere 1 50 +» | Missouri, Kan and Tex. 1m7s,¢,1904 F&A] 58 | 59 = lm extension 7s, 1892, M&S..000) «. |) oe. 
Baft., N. Y. and Phil. 1 m. 6s, g, ventas = 75 85 | Flot and Pere Marqu. lm LG8s, 1 hoe 40 oo uo ao m 6s, gs, 1899 J&e| «+ «» | South Side, Va. ie 1 pfd epennes «1884-90, J&d| 76 ee. 
Buffalo and State Linc 78.....-scesses 106 do con Sinki’g F. 8s, 1902,M&N/} 35 40 | Mis. k., F. Scott and Gulfim 108.1499, J&J| 4 50 do 2m 6s.....e000 1881-90 AJ] oe ee. 
Bur.,C. R. and Man. 1 m. 73, g, 1919, M Ps x ee | 41 | Flushing and North Side tm 7s, 1889, uae +» | 75 | Mobileand Montg’y 1 mend 88,g,1900M&N| 45 | 5@ | Southern Central (N.Y )1 m 7s, 1899, F&A.| 76%) F7is 
io — do _—_sAst_m. 78, g, 1902, F & A} 22 | 25 | Ft. Wayne, Jacks’n & Say'w lm7 "supd&ed 63 ee | Mobile and Ohio ¥ eA ster. cf 8s, g,’83,M&N| 35 | 38 |Soutnern Minnesota 1 m 8s... .1878-88, J&J, 60 oe. 
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a The Wind-Harp. 


BY FREDERICK +. W AIH&rLY 








I set my wind-barp in the wind. 

And a wind came ont of the south, 
Soft, soft, it blew, with gentle coo 

like words from a maiden’s month. 
Then like the stir of angels’ wings. 

It gently touched the trembling strings; 
And O wy barp gave back to me 

A wondrous heavenly melody. 


I set my wind-barp in tae wind, 

And a storm frow the north blew loud, 
From an icy north it burried forth, 

And dark grew sea and cloud. 
It whistled down the mountain's height, 

It amote the quivering chords, with might. 
But stil my heart gave back to me 

Its tender heavenly melody. 


Ab me that such a heart were mine, 
Responsive tuned and true, 

When all was glad, when all was shine, 
Or when storms of sorrow blew. 

That so, mid all the fret and strife, 
The jarring undersones of life, 

My life might rise to God, and be 
One long harmonious symphony ! 

—Temple Bar. 





From Blackwood’s Maganne.) 
THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—( Continued.) 

For, strange as it may seem, it was not the English 
only who deemed themselves to have the right in this 
quarrel. To many of these benighted creatures it seemed 
to be quite a noble thing to stand by their comrades, 
and strike a blow to avert the pollution which they be- 
leived their crafty Feringhee rulers to be preparing for 
them. 

“This is the neatest job we have done during the war,’ 
said Kirke, as, an hour or two later, the little group of 
officers lay resting under a tree at their ease, waiting 
for the late breakfast which the servants, who had come 
up with the mule bearing the mess-equipment, were 
busy preparing, the regiment being encamped for the 
day, and picke's duly posted. ‘It is not often one gets 
a cance to have three squadrons all going to work to- 
gether, and over such splendid ground too.” 

“And yet,” said Braddon, “ although perhaps one 
ought not to say so, those men were better fellows than 
ours, if the truth must be confessed—better mounted, 
better riders, betier trained. If their leaders were 
worth anything, they might have shown us a thing or 
two. But the scamps have no heart for their work. 
They are ashamed of themselves to begin with, and all 
at cross-purposes. I suspect they only keep together 
now because they don’t know what else to do.” 

“Yes,” observes Kirke, *‘ it will take all of a year to 
bring the regiment up to the mark of one of the best of 
the old irregular corps; but the lads take to the business 
very kindly, don’t they? But here is breakfast ready 
at last.” 

“Tt can’t be more ready than I am,” responded Brad- 
don; “ this ‘ pursuing practice’ is the very deuce for 
giving a fellow an appitite.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

About this time the (Gazette arrived from England, 
containing the first Mutiny brevet. Kirke was made a 
major; while Braddon was made both major and C.B. 
for his gallant share in the defence of the residency. 
Kirke, although he might naturally have felt annoyed at 
his junior being more distinguished than himself, took 
the matter on the whole very well. He wasa bard man, 
but jelousy was not a part of his character. Yorke being 
still a subaltern, although now nearly at the top of the 
list, was not yet eligible for brevet promotion. It was 
in this brevet that Dumble, as already mentioned, was 
made a brevet-colonel and ©.B. Braddon was good-hu- 
mouredly satirical about the value ofa reward which 
embraced Dumble, but the profession of indifference to 
distinction was not carried very far; with the rise in 
public estimation his self-respect had returned, and his 
moroseness disappeared, and he was now as blithe and 
gay as any one inthe regiment. As for Yorke, he did 
not want reward or promotion to maintain his spirits; 
indeed, to belong to Kirke’s horse was in itself a suffi- 
cient passport to consideration throughout the eamp of 
the main army, which the regiment had now joined. 
One regiment of British cavalry was also, luke them- 
selves, a corps of veterans, who had been in the thick of 
the fighting; but to the officers and men of the dragoons 
lately arrived as reinforcements from Europe and who 
bad not yet had an opportanity of crossing swords with 
an enemy,the famous corps which had already been men- 
tioned over and over again in despatches, and whose 
exploits were in everybody’s mouth, was naturally an 
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lobjeet of curiosity and respect ; nor could Yorke help 
|contrasting the sort of reception he now received when- 
jever his duties brought him in eontact with the officers 
/of other branches of the service, with the obscurity of 
his position a few months ago. 

Then too, as the avenging army swept the country 
clear of wandering rebel hordes, the post was re-estab- 


-|lished, and English letters began to reach the camp, 80 


long cut off from news of the distant West. Yorke’s 


=| letters, like those of many of his comrades, were writ- 


ten in the strain which the times made natural, full of 
rejoicing that those so dear to the writers had been 
spared thus far, full of anxieties for the dangers 
still to be undergone. As Yorke’s sister, who was 
his chief English corespondent, expressed it, life in 
England at this time was one of continued suspense. 
“ Indeed,” said the fair writer, “ I sometimes feel as if 
the strain was more than could be borne, as we have to 
wait from day to day for more tidings from India. But 
as Mr. Morgan always says (Mr. Morgan was the new 
incumbent of a chapel-of-ease at Wiltonbury), every- 
thing is ordered for the best, and this must be our pre- 
cious consolation whatever befalls those dear to ns. 
The Mills’s cousin, whom of course you know, as he is in 
the army, has just sent them tidings of his safety. All 
the officers of his regiment were trecherously murdered, 
but he was awayon leave at the time,and so was preserved. 
Truly, as Mr. Morgan says, there is a special providence 
which guards over us in all our dangers. And you, my 
dearest Arthur, how mercifully heve you been saved 
almost out of the lion’s mouth! The papers are quite 
full of captain Kirke’s hercic deliverance of your garri- 
son just as you were at the point of destruction ; and 
everybody has been reading of Colonel’s Dumble’s beau- 
tiful affecting despatch ; no wonder the garrison fought 
bravely with such a noble commaudor as he must be : 
still our hearts are strained almost to bursting when we 
think that you are still set in the midst of so many and 
great dargers; but should my dearest Arthur be spared 
to receive these fond lines, | know that we shall have bis 
sympathy in our dreadful anxiety.” 

In these days of irregular posts, it often happened that 
more than one mail arrived at the same time‘ and in 
fact Yorke received by this same post another letter 
from his sister—for bis mother was not a good corres- 
pondent—vwritten a month later than the first, exprossed 
much in the same terms as the other in the beginning, 
but containing also a piece of news at the end which 
could not be wihheld. Her dearest Arthur's affection- 
nate heart would b2 made glad on hearing that his fond 
sister was about to become the wife of the new incum- 
bent of St. Clement’s, With so estimable a man for 





husband, to say nothing of his being £0 brilliant a 
preacher, she felt sure that her happiness was secured, 
Mr. Morgan was a widower, the letter wont on to eay; 
‘indeed he has been sorcly tryed, poor dear fellow, for 
his first wife cied after a long and very painful illness; 
but I trust he has now many years of happiness before 
him.” The letter concluded by saying that the marriage 
was to take place in afew weeks. The writer would 
have wished to defer it till her dearest Arthur should 
be at home ; but she supposed he could not be spared 
from his military duties just at present, and de.r Wil- 
jiam had made such a point of the new vicarage being 
now ready for occupation, that she was forced to 
concent to a speedy union. 

The tide of war was now completely turned. It was 
no longer a struggle on terms of equality, where descip- 
line and courage on one side were balanced agatust 
numbersonthe other The British army was now in 
great strength, and moving triumphantly over the coun- 
try. The rebel cavalry had pretty well given up 


engaging it had become rare ; but the enemy still held 
out in force here and there, occupying strong positions 
from which they had to be dislodged ; and the British 
cavalry, moving in advance of the army, more than 
once suffered losses from artillery and infantry fire, to 
which they were unable to reply. This happened one 
day to Kirke’s horse, now brigaded with two other 
regiments under Colonel Tartar, and in advance of the 
army movin’ on a point where the enemy seemed dis. 
posed to make a stand. Kirke’s horse was drawn up in 
reserve while one of the other regiments were skirmish- 
ing in their front among some high crops, in which the 
horsemen were almost concealed, and which surrounded 
a flat-roofed town hardly to be made out above the tall 
grain, but from the out-skirts of which a desultory fire 
was proceedinz. The younger troops, who had never 
been in action before, were in a state of great cultnenign.| 
as a squadron told off for skirmishing was engaged in front 
soon to be reinforced by unother—Kirke’s men mean— 
while, who were in the rear, conducting themselves 
with the nonchalance of old campaigners, the men 
dismounted, the officers in a little group on horseback. 

“They seem very lively in front there,” said Kirke, 
as the dragoons might be seen trotting round in circles 
discharging their carbines in reply to the enemy’s fire ; 
“ but I should doubt anything coming out of the business, 
except that some of the youngsters wil get hit. I 
wonder the brigadier don’t send us up instead. Not 











that we should be able to do much better, but our men 
would be cheaper,” 


fighting on its own account, and the opportunities for}main attack was made in front under cover of the high 
































































“Tt would be an awful nuisance though,” said Egan, 
“to have a lot of our fellows knocked over for nothing, 
merely because the general wants us cavalry to do in- 
fantry work. A regiment of Sikhs would clear out these 
fields in a jiffey.” 

“* My good fellow,” observed Braddon, “ if you deduct 
all the men who.are.knocked over in war without satis- 
fying any useful purpose, the casualties in this noble 
pastime would undergo a perceptible reduction.” 

“May be so, but it must bea horrid bore to be hit 
about in this way without getting any good by it.” 

“ But you may get a great deal of good by it, my 
dear fellow ; there, for example, goes a man who will 
get a good deal,”—and as Braddon spoke, a doolee was 
borne to the rear with an officer, whom they could make 
out to be the commandant of the regiment engaged, 
wounded in the leg by a gunshot: “that man arrived 
from England about three days ago, and has been -in ac- 
tion about five minutes, but he is safe for his O.B. now, 
and will be a great authority on cavalry for the remain- 
der of his life.” 

“ Ah! here ars the infantry at last,” said Kirke, as a 
regiment of Sikhs came up in haste at a swinging stride, 
and sent.a couple of companies in skirmishing order into 
the high crops. 

“Now, there goes a really brave man,” said Braddon 
pointing to the commandant of the regiment, a stout, 
middle-aged officer, who rode at the hea‘ of it. “ That 
man has a wife and eight children in England to my 
knowledge. I declare I don’t think I could muster up 
courage to go into action, if I had snch a frightful load 
on my shoulders.” 

“T don’t see that at all,’ said Yorke; “if a man has all 
the comfort of married life in peace time he must pay for 
it on active service. You can’t have everything without 
alloy in this world. But I don’t observe that married 
men make a bit worse soldiers than bachelors.” 

“Then they ought to. As for comfort, I don’t fancy 
old Swaby there has had too much in that line; he has 
been always dreadfully hard up, but it has been a luxury 
compared to what is in store for his family if he come: to 
grief. I fancy I can see them, settled in somo small 
country town, a picture of old Swaby in full uniform the 
only ornament left remaining, and the poor mother tell- 
ing the children what a splendid soldier their father was 
(which won’t put food in their little bellies however), 
and besieging the court of directors continually for an 
appointment for her eldest boy. No, ifI were a mar- 
ried man I should be an awful coward.” 

Yorke laughed as Braddon finished his outburst, know- 
ing that his friend could afford to play with the subject of 
bravery; but he could not help thinking that although 
the hope of winning tke fair prize now before him was 
a source of strength and courage at present, what a 
hard wreuch it would be to leave her side and go cam. 
paigning again, although he felt sure enough that, once 
in the field, a wife at home would make no difference in 
his conduct, any more than it would in that of Braddon or 
any other soldier, Butthese reflections were interrupted 
by an order to mount. The infantry were now coming 
up in force, and advancing to the attack of the enemy’s 
position, and Kirke’s horse were ordered off to the 
right to guard the flank. 

Passing through a grove of trees, the regiment came 
on to a piece of barren ground, some half a mile wice, 
and extending right up to the town, the left end of which 
was from this point clearly exposed to view, a wall 
surrounding the flat-roofed houses and huts within; while 
still further to the left could be made out a considerable 
body of the enemy, both horse and foot. It was to 

uard against any counter-attempt from this force that 
Kirke’s horse had been detached to the right, while the 


crops. 
For a few minutes the regiment remained unmolest«d, 
drawn up on the bare plain; but presently fire was 
opened on it from a conple of heavy guns posted behind 
a gap in the town-wall. After a round or two the cu- 
emy got the range, and a shot crashing through the lioe 
kilied a couple of men and horses, front and rear rank. 
Kirke thereon sent Yorke to the brigadier to propose 
that he should retire into the cover of the grove; but a 
message came back that it was the general’s order to 
hold the ground in advance of the grove, and keep the 
enemy from making a counter-attack across the front of 
the line. 


(To be continued.) 





Brack Matters Deriep !—Read the card which ap- 
ars on our first page from James Buect, President of 
the United States Life Insurance Company of this city. 





A Cuance or Cumatr.—The season is now on us, 
when invalids, those of delicate constitutions, as well ay 
those who appreciate a mild and equable climate in wiuter 
will flee from the blasts of a Northern'scason, to enjoy the 
balmy air and beautiful skies of New Providence, W. I., 
to which they are transported in a few hours from New 
York, by the swift, staunch, and well-found “ U.S. Mail 
Steamships,” (whose dates of sailing will be found in 
another column) belonging to Murray, Ferris & Co., 
62 South Street, N. Y. City. A pleasanter winter trip 
cannot be obtained, combining as it does, health, economy 





and a delightful time generally. 
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The Farmer? 


A farmer forrowed his swarded field, 
And faltered not for the day; 
He feit from the north a frost-wind blow, 
And the path of the sun was gray, 
And the wheat-bird’s whistlehe heard from tho 
bough, 
And he knew that the weevil oft followed the 
plough. 


He bent his lowly form to the task, 
Believing his labor a prayer; 

So he plodded the pace ofa cheerfal man, 
Preparing his ground with care; 

Whistled and plodded, then cast amain 

For the harvest hour the seeding grain, 


A farmer sat in his cottage door. 
Nodding a noon-tide nap, 
And the whitened wheat across the way, | 
Waved on the meadow’s lap;! 
With heavy heads, in a slumbering haze, 
The stalks bent down in the August days, ' 


As the farmer dozed, he dreamed and smiled, 
For his acres waved on his eye; 

And then the clink of the reapers he heard, 
And his stacks and his mows swelled high; 

And over his cheek a soft tear crept, 

For the joy he felt as he nodded and slept,’ 


He woke; in the haze of the hot afternoon, 
In health was he bent to the snath, 
And over the field the gavels stretched, 
In many a winding path; 
The vision he saw had lightened his task, 
And be learned that to pray we in labor shonld ask 





Inez’s Story. 


The big, old-fashioned kitchen, with 
its sanded floor, and long snow-white 
pine table, its fiye muslin draped windows, 
its rows of silver-shining tins, its leaping 
fire that crackled in the immense open 
fireplace—made a pleasant picture to see 
that cold winter night, and Rufus Gran- 
ger, the tall, good-looking farmer’s son, 
thought, ashe took off his mittens and 
looked around the warm, cozy room, 
that the prettiest picture of all was his 
gentle-faced, gray-haired old mother, 
who sat knitting in the shining corner— 
and Inez, with her Spanish face and 
dainty, high-bred, foreign ways. 

She wasa picture—and amystery. A 
picture with her scarlet lips so perfectly 
modeled, with her pure, darkly-pale com- 
plexion, with her dusky hair full of pur- 
ple shadows where the firelight gleamed, 
with |her passionate eyes, where smoul- 
dering flame slept, and the heavy-lashed 
lids drooped demurely over them—de- 
murely, because Inez was only a girl of 
fourteen, who had not yet awakened to 
asense of her capabilities or a knowl- 
edge of her wondrous beauty. 

A mystery—from the hour when old 
grand'ther Granger had found her nest- 
ling on her dead mother’s breast out 
among the cold wet leaves of a Novem- 
ber ,night, nearly fourteen years ago, to 
this November night, the fourteenth an- 
niversary of her welcome into and adop- 
tion by the Grangers, whose joys she 
had tasted, share and share alike, whose 
troubles she had known and endeavored 
to lighten, to whom father, mother, son, 
she had proved a very jewel, and the 
light of the dear old home. 

Rufus Granger drew his chair a little 
more into the shadow of the corner, and 
looked at the girl, as she sat, with a 
luxurious ease and repose of manner, be- 
side the white pine table, her cheek rest- 
ing on her small, perfect hand, from 
which the homely woolen sleeve fell 
away, disclosing the exquisite wrist and 
arm. 

He was a fine, manly-looking fellow, 
with his secret in his grave, honest eyes 
—the secret of his life ever since he 
could remember—his silent, absorbing 
love for the dark-haired, © smiling- 
mouthed, wayward girl, who as little 
suspected her waywardness as the pas- 
sion she inspired. 

Now, as he looked at her, so sweet, so 
gracious in her sweetness, Rufus Gran- 
ger wondered if the time ever would 
come when, in his judgment, he could 
speak his heart to her; wondered, with 
a great thrill of hurting pain, if the time 
would not soon come when this young 
eaglet would tire of the restraints of 
the dove-nest, and bid defiance to her 


keepers, fly away where he would 





lose her. , 

And right into the painful, bitter fear, 
old Mrs. Granger's placid, motherly 
voice came, addressing the ardent-faced 
girl at her drawing-book. 

‘Tt's just fourteen years ago to-night, 
dear, since father found you. Did you 
remember it was the anniversary ?” 

Inez’s dark eyes flashed a loving gleam 
on the calm, sweet face. 

“Forget? Couldlever do that whileI 
Lave my reason ?”’ 

Such an exquisite voice she had—won- 
derful for the girl she was, and its low, 
liquid music made Rufus Granger’s heart 
leap. 

“We were thinking—father and I— 
dear, that it was high time you com- 
menced at whatever business you intend 
to follow. Don’t you think so, Inez?” 

The girl’s face lighted up to smiling 
brillianey, and she cast a look of con- 
scious delight at Rufus, that he returned 
with one of glad appreciation. 

“Indeed, I do think so; Ihave wanted 
so long to be about—‘business,’ you 
called it.” 

Her gay, girlish laugh seemed of an- 
other world from the laugh of other 
girls. 

“Because,” Mrs. Granger went on, “I 
saw Miss Mehetable Ferguson this after- 
noon, and she’s ready and willing to take 
youto learnthe tailoring business—and 
there’s nothing equal to being a first-rate 
vest and pants-maker—plenty of work 
and good pay.” 

Busy over her gleaming, clicking 
needles, Mrs. Granger did not see what 
Rufus did—the look of dismay, and re- 
bellion, ard disgust that darkened the 
bright, debonair face; but she looked up 
at the quick, impulsive answer. 

“The tailoring trade! Oh! not that! 

I never could do such work—never— 
Could I, Rufus ?” 
- He knew her heart was almost stop- 
ping its beats—he knew that the girl felt 
that the prospect of such a life was like 
threatening a strong winged young eag- 
let with the chain of a hawker — he 
knew all the horror and _ repulsiveness 
his mother's words conjured for this 
headstrong, wayward, brave-hearted girl, 
who would never brook restraint or rou- 
tine. 

He made no answer to her impetuous 
entreaty, but his earnest, sympathetic 
look satisfied her into silence, while Mrs. 
Granger went on, as she rolled her blue 
yarn sock into a neat ball, and arose to 
wind the big clock in the corner: 

“That’s all nonsense, Inez; you can 
just as well learn to do tailoring as make 
pictures. Rufus—tell your father it’s 
time for prayers, will you ?” 

And so the matter ended with Mrs. 
Granger, while Inez went off to her room 
with widely open eyes, and strange un- 
rest at her heart. 

And the next morning, when Mrs. 
Granger went to call her to breakfast, 
andthe old gentleman and Rufus waited 
in the big cheery kitchen, instead of the 
inspiring face of the girl, and the gay 
rich tones of her merry, laughing ‘“‘good- 
morning,” there came a penciled note of 
doom that darkened the old homestead 
for many a day; Inez has gone out into 
the world, where her beloved talent, her 
genius-laden finger, should redeem her 
in their own charming way from the un- 
bearable routine work that waited her in 
the dear old home. 

There were words of ardent love, and 
intense gratitude, and pleadings for 
forgiveness and remembrance; only 
words, only pleadings, instead of the 
girl. 

And Rufus Granger’s face took on a 
weary, patient pain that never left it, 
night or day, winter or summer. 

Old Mrs. Granger sat on the broad 
stone step by the kitchen door, her 
withered hands slowly — pitifully it 
seemed—knitting onthe fine yarn socks 
that seemed eternally on her shining 
needles; her sweet, grimed face bent 
thoughtfally over her work, and only 
oecasionally rising her dim patient 
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eyes to the brisk tongued little woman 
who was chatting away her harmless 
gossip. 

“Tt seems a shame, and I told my 
John so, to think o’ Squire Ellinworth 
payin’ a thousand dollars for a picture 
not more’n two foot square—and to a 
woman, too—one o' your loud, black- 
eyed creatures at that, for we all seen 
her—a-payin’ such an outrajus price for 
ared and blue and yellow picture, and 
the next minute a turnin’ round and fore- 
closin’ the mortgage on you! I declare, 
Mrs, Granger, I think if ever the Lord 
ought to punish a man, it’s Squire Ellin- 
worth |” 

Mrs, Granger smiled a forlorn, tender 
little smile. 

“It seems very hard on us, Mrs. Moore, 
but nobody can blame the squire for 
buying the painting we hear so much 
about. He isa rich man and can well 
afford it.” 

“Then why can’t he afford to let you 
have another year-to pay off the mort- 
gage? I’ve no patience left—and then 
that high-falutin’ creeture what made 
the picter goes a-flyin’ about with her 
silk dresses a-trailin’, and her diamonds 
a-glitterin’, and as thick as peas in a 
pod with them rich folks. What busi- 
ness has she got to have all the money 
and things, and you and the old man 
and Rufus a-killin’ yourselves to lift the 
mortgage ?” 

“Rufus would call you a cummunist, 
Mrs. Moore, if he heard you. And— 
please don’t let’s talk any more about 
the painting, for it makes me think of 
our little Inez, and how she had such a 
talent for drawing, and how I tried to 
crash it outof her. Maybe ifI had en- 
couraged her she wouldn’t have gone 
off—maybe she might have been here 
and helped us to-day, instead of being a 
stranger for two long, long years,’’ 

The tears stoodin the dear old eyes, 
and then the old man came up, white, 
weary, and leaning heavily on his 
cane. 

“The squire has sent for youand I to 
goup tothe house, mother. Rufus has 
been there these two hours, ever since 
they came for him, and now,I suppose 
we've got—to—give it—up, at once. 
Get ready, mother, and we'll go, while 
neighbor Moore keeps the house. We 
wont’t bean hour gone. Come, mother, 
the sooner it’s over the better.” 


He was trying so nobly to be brave 
and cheery, but it was a pitiful at- 
tempt, and Mrs. Granger’s hot tears 
were dropping from her heart-sad old 
eyes as she rode along in the old- 
fashioned little wagon—even when Ru- 
fus met them at the door of the grand 
house, with a look on his face and a tone 
in his voice that almost terrified his 
mother, so strange, so deathly calm, so 
—so—bewildering. 

“You're to come in here, mother and 
father. And be prepared—for anything. 
I will join you in a minute,” 


And he ushered them in alittle room, 
where a stately, splendid woman, in 
gleaming cardinal silk and glancing 
jewels stood, with her dark eyes flooded 
with happy tears, and her dark Spanish 
face eloquent with love and proud 
triumph. 

“Mother—mother, dear old mother! 
and father—do you know me? You re- 
member Inez? 

And, struck dumb with keen, painfal 
bewilderment, the two old people stood, 
until it came freely to them that their 
long-lost darling was before them. 

“lL wanted to see you so often—oh, so 
often, mother darling—but I would not 
come untill had earned the name and 
the fame and fortune I set out deter- 
mined to earn. I have been so home- 
sick for you both and—for Rufus—but I 
heard of you every little while, and 
knew you were well. Bat now I’ve 
come back again !” 

“And come back to be God's special 
messenger of mercy and happiness.’’ 

Itwas Rufus’ grand voice that spoke, 





low, intense with emotion; Rufus’ grand 
face, pale with agitation, his eyes flood- 
ed with agreat, glorious rest; he went on, 
ardently: 

“She has come back to bless us all— 
with the price of the painting just hung 
in Mr. Ellinworth’s gallery she has 
liquidated all claims against the 
old homestead, and the dear old place 


is yours forever—a gift from her. But- 


better, better than all is—she has come 
back to me, mother, father’—his voice 
grew husky, and quivered with intense 
emotion a3 he looked at Inez’s sweet, 
flushed face. “Inez has promisedI may 
give her own precious self to you for a 
daughter—a true, real daughter, my own 
darling wife” 
And that was the story of Inez. 








ROOMS OF ENORMOUS WIDTH. 


The London Times says: The desire 
to construct the largest single roof in the 
world was achieved in the roof of the 
Midland Railway Station at St. Pancras, 
which now possesses that distinction, 
having eclipsed the roof of the Imperial 
Rising School at Moscow by a few feet, 
the span of the former being 240 feet, 
and that of the latter 235 feet. But, 
apart from ambitious motive, the princi- 
pal reason for adopting these large sin- 
gle spansis that it obviates the necessity 
for columns or other intermediate sup- 
ports which hamper the station arrange- 
ments and interfere with alterations, 
should they become necessary. ‘lhe most 
recent examples of large span roofs are 
to befound at Glasgow and Manchester, 
both of which are in course of construc- 
tion. The Glasgow roof isto cover the 
large new station at St Enoch Square for 
the Glasgow Union Railway, and which 
is to be used by the Glasgow and South- 
western and Midland Railways. The 
roof which is well advanced toward eom- 
pletion, is of the same general character 
as that ofthe Midland Railway, already 
referred to. Itis, however, smaller, the 
Glasgow roof having a span of 198 feet, 
and a length of 518 feet, as against a 
span of 240 feet anda length of 689 feet 
in the Midland roof. The new roof will 
be 90 feet high from platform level, and 
will be supported by fifteen main ribs, 
twelve of which have already been 
erectedin place, and the ironwork for the 
remaining three is being sent fur. The 
total weight of the iron work in this roof 
is about fourteen hundred tons. The 
roof at Manchester is for the new joint 
station of the Midland, the Great North- 
ern, and the Manchester, Sheffield and 
and Lincolnshire Railways,and the works 
have recently been commenced. The 
design is also of the same character as 
that of the St. Pancras soof, the span be- 
ing 210 feet and the length 550 feet. The 
east and wrought iron will weigh upward 
of twenty-three hundred tons, of which 
nearly the whole will be in the roof 
itself, 








Two French Iidies were looking at the 
pictures it the Paris Salon. “So 1 hear,’ 
said one, “a celebrated painter has tin- 
ished a picture for you?” “Yes, he has 
graciously consented to paint the por- 
trait of my husband for my drawing- 
room.” “indeed!” saidthe first speaker. 
“Well, for a room like that,I think I 
should have chosen a gayer subject.” 


They all happened to meet one another 
at the corner. In silence, and witha 
gravity savoring of sadness, they simul- 
taneously touched their hats and extend- 
edtheir hands. A move was made ona 
neighboring barroom and looking into 
one another’s eyes, they drained, without 
a word, the last of the rosy. When it 
was ed who they were, the only re- 
sponse that came jwas, “We were not 
nominated.” 


A negro town-crier in Palmyra, La., 
was sent outto ring his bell and shout, 
“Col. Anderson will speak at the town 
hall to-night on the greenback and Peter 
Cooper question,’? He made the announce- 
ment correctly several times, and then 
got it changedto, “Oh, yes! oh, yes! Col. 
Cooperback will speak onthe Green Peter 


will speak on the C uestion thig 
wala? —s 
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THE ART OF POLITENESS. 

Avery painful disclosure with regard 
to thelate M. de St. Beuve is made by 
the editor of a Paris almanac, which 
professes to give French people lessons 
inthe art of politeness. The ‘Almanac 
de Savoir-Vivre,” to give it its proper 
title, states that the author of the 
“Causeries du Lundi” and the “History 
of Port Royal,” who asserted that a 
man of genius could not possess bad 
manners, was convicted of no less than 
eight offences at table by the Master of 
the Ceremonies in the household of the 
late Emperor Napoleon. 

He spread his napkin over both knees, 
instead of only half unfolding it; he 
omitted to crush the shells of two 
boiled eggs which he had eaten; he 
asked for a second service of chicken; he 
touched the bones of the chicken with 
his fingers; he said ‘Thank you” to 
one of the servants; he left his knife 
and fork on the cloth, instead of upon 
the plate; he peeled a pear latitudinally, 
instead of longitudinally, and offered 
half of it toa lady seated next to him; 
and, worst of all, he sniffed at his wine 
before drinking it. The “Almanac de 
Savoir-Vivre” condemns, with befitting 
severity, this deplorable want of tenue, 
and explains that, above all things, the 
napkin should be placed to a nicety. 
Itis badtaste to open it altogether, and 
ridiculous not to open it at all; the cor- 
rect thingis “to unfold it rather more 
than half, and poseit negligently upon 
the knee.” 

Other advice of another excellent kind 
is also givento people who are not quite 
certain as to what is the properthing to 
do when they go into ‘‘society.” Thus, 
forinstance, it is equally bad manners to 
eat largely or sparingly when dining 
out; for, in the first case, it may seem as 
if you had not enough at home, and, in 
the second, as if the dishes offered to you 
were unpalatable. If you have a large 
appetite, temper it by a light repast be- 
fore you leave home. If youdo not 
feelany appetite, say that you are in- 
disposed, andso spare your host's feel- 
ings. Not less useful advice is given 
to people who are only “Invited in the 
evening.” The “Almanac de Savoir- 
Vivre” impresses upon the master of 
the house that it is the duty of the 
master of the house “to dance with the 
ladies who do not get the most part- 
ners.” A visitor calling upon a lady 
whose husband is notat home must not 
forget to express a hope that “Mr. —— is 
in good health; but if the husband 
and wife are known not to be upon the 
best of terms, it is best not to inquire 
after him. 

It is bad manners to take a seat in the 
presence of a Prince of the Church until 
he invites you to do so; andthe ‘‘Alma- 
nac de Sevoir-Vivre” says that it is im- 
polite to add a postscript to a letter, 
because it shows that the writer has paid 
little heed to what he was writing, and 
consequently had not his heart in the 
work.” Upon the much-vexed question 
whether it is the duty ofa gentleman to 
offer his umbrella to a lady who has 
been over taken by a storm and with 
whom you have not the honor of being 
acquainted, the “Almanac de Savoir- 
Vivre” lays down the rule that it is right 
todo so, but that if the lady is young 
she had better refuse, should there be 
any place of refuge close at hand. If, 
Jhowever, there is not, or if she is pressed 
for time, she may accept the offer, but 
she must not speak to the gentleman 
whois holding the umbrella over her, 
and must merely bow in the most dis- 
tant manner when she arrives at her 
destination. 

Those, and many similar instructions 
are conveyed with great minuteness by 
the Almanac, which modestly announces 
its intention of: ‘‘raising the standard of a 
crusade on behalf of French politeness,” 
which, in the opinion ‘of the compiler, at 
present exists only in name. 





* The game-laws against sticking gutter- 
Snipes are not now in force, 
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OSTRICH FARMING. 


Taming the ostrich and making ita 
domesticated bird has only been at- 
tempted of late years; formerly they 
used torun about wild on the plains of 
South Africa. They were shot by the 
traders and natives for their feathers 
until they had almost become extinct. 
Ihave often heard my native servants 
talk about the number of birds they 
have killed and eggs they have eaten, 
but that is a thingof the past. They 
are now watched by the farmer most 
accurately until the young are hatched; 
they arethen taken from their mother; 
the eggsthat are not hatched are taken 
home and generally put under blankets 
to complete the incubation. They ar 
generally sold when they are a week 
old for £10 each to those farming with 
them; they are fed on lucerne, clover, 
orany grass stuff from the garden; they 
are housed at night time, and are put 
out during the day when the sun is 
warm. When a month old, they are 
taken out by aboyto the fields, ona 
pasture peculiar to the country, to the 
age of two years, and will feed about 
the homestead with the poultry. After 
that age they have tobe kept in pad- 
docks. The birds begin laying at the 
age ofthree and four years. They are 
attended to, the same as wild birds; but 
when we find a hen has more eggs than 
she can cover they are placed in an in- 
cubator, where it is interesting to study 
the process" of incubation. Birds are 
kept solely for the feathers. They are 
plucked every eight months, and will 
average at each plucking £10 worth of 
feathers after the first plucking, which 
are chicken feathers and are not so valu- 
able. The Cape never offered a better 
timethan the present for enterprising 
young men, where farms are being let 
at a nominal price; but I should advise 
those who intend going ostrich farming 
to rente part of a farm from one who is 
engaged in that pursuit, because it does 
not require much ground, and at the 
same time he will be able to gain infor. 
mation.”—London Times. 





THE CENTENNIAL GIET OF THE 
AMERICAN JEWS. 


Mr. Ezekiel, the sculptor, has finished 
his colossal statue of ‘Religious Liber- 
ty,” the gift of the Jewish people of the 
United States tothe National Govern- 
ment—the substantial representation of 
the gratitude they feel for the religious 
freedom they enjoy here. The figure is 
that of America. Her right erm is out- 
stretched, asa sign of shelter and pro- 
tection to a youth, typifying Religion, 
who stands close by her side, holding in 
uplifted hand acup containing the sa- 
cred fire. The left hand of America 
rests upon the Laws of the United 
states, which give religious liberty to 
all her sons. Around the brow isa 
circlet of golden stars, representing the 
thirteen original States, while at the 
feet of the statue the American eagle, 
with its talons onthe throat of the ser- 
pent of intolerance, stands watchful, 
ready toswoop down upon any new foe 
that may menace the Republic.—The 
Independent. 








Amper.—Until recently nearly all the 
amber of commerce was obtained by 
dredging the bottom of the sea off the 
coast of Eastern Prussia. It is now 
obtained from shafts sunk 140 ft. in blue 
earth, and is reguiarly mined, 








A maiden lady said to her little nephew, 
“Now, Johnny, yougoto bed early, and al- 
ways do so, and you'll be rosy cheeked and 
handsome when you grow up.” Johnny 
thought overthis afew minutes vud then 
observed, “Well, aunty, you must have sat 
up @ good deal when you were young.” 


A young local poet is very indignant with 
us because his Ptwst fen, Merany a tender 
monody on “Vanished hopes” came out as 
“‘Varnished hogs.’’ He needn't come here 
to porklaim his grief. This office never 
listens to any complaints, —Burlington 


Hawkeye. 





NATURAL HISTORY IN NEW 
GUINEA, 


The Italian naturalist, D’Albertis, 
continues his explorations and studies 
of natural history in the island of New 
Guinea. He recently made the ascent 
of a mountain 1,200 feet high,on Yule 
Island, obtaining a good view of the 
plains watered by the Amama River. 
This river D’Albertis has partly ascend- 
ed on several occasions; he states that 
it traverses an extensive and fertile dis- 
trict ‘well suited for grazing. The Nic- 
ura, into which the Amama debouches, 
is borde red by mangroves, eucalyptus, 
grass trees, etc. He remarks that the 
natives appear everywhere ignorant of 
the uses of metals; and he is of opinion 
that Wallace and others are right in 
recognizing the existence of two races 
in the island. The aborignies he con- 
siders are confined to the Western and 
interior portions, while the inhabitantsd 
in the other parts represent a taller, 
light-colored, and more intelligent race, 
which displaced the old tenants. 





INTERESTING FACTS, 


The following curious facts are not 
generally known: 

Ifatallow candle be placed in agun 
and shot at a door it will go through 
without sustaining injury; and if a 
musket ball be shot into the water, it 
will not only rebound but be flattened. 
If fired through a paneof glass it will 
make a hole the size of the ball without 
cracking the glass; if the glass be sus- 
pended by a thread it will make no dif- 
ference, and the thread will not even vi- 
brate. Cork, if sunk two hundred feet 
under water, will not rise on account of 
the pressure of the water. ln the Artic 
regions, when the thermometer is below 
zero, persons can converse more than a 
mile distant from each other. 

_ Seer mera ae 


Information as to the portraits on pos- 
tage stamps: ‘The bust on the one cent 
stamp represents Franklin; twos, Jack- 
son; threes, Washington; fives, Taylor; 
sixes, Lincoln; sevens, Stanton; tens, 
Jefferson ; twelves, Clay; fifteens, Web- 
ster; twenty-fours, Scott; thirties, Ham- 
ilton; nineties. Perry, The seven, 
twelve, and twenty-four cent stamps are 
not now issued, but many of them are 
in circulation.” 





Manuractuntna Bget Roor Svcarn.—M. 
Pesier states, in Les Mondes that what- 
ever may be the details of the procedure 
in manufacturing beet root sugar, it is in- 
dispensable to admit only the juice ob- 
tained by tearing and pressing the tis- 
sues; in other words, the liquor from 
the rasps and presses, avoiding the pro- 
ducts of boiling the beet root, and conse- 
quently leaving no pulp for the juice. 
In addition to this, he also lays down the 
following rules, namely: To employ for 
defecation a dose of lime, so as to satur- 
ate the juice;to keepthe defecated alka- 
line juice ata boil until the ammonia is 
completely expelled, the injunction of 
steam, or of carbonic acid, or mechanical 
agitation, promoting this object; not to 
neutralize al] the free lime with carbonic 
acid; to employ animal charcoal well 
burnt, well washed,and free from caustic 
lime, from sulphides, and from chloride 
of calcium; to avoid every stoppage, and 
even slownessin the operations ; and, fi- 
nally, to evaporate as rapidly as possible 
at the lowest practicable temperature. 
M. Pesier regardst*e observance of the 
various rules thus indicated, as indispen- 
sable to complete success in this manu- 
facture, 





A maiden lady, not remarkable for either 
beauty, youth, or good temper, came for 
advice toa Mr. Arnold, as how to get rid of 
ofatroublesome suitor. ‘‘Oh! marry hin— 
marry him!” he advised, ‘‘Nay, | would 
see him hanged first.”” ‘*No, madam, 
marry him, as [ said to you, and I'll assure 
you that it will be but a short time before 
he hangs himself.’”’ 


ne 





SUNBEAMS. 


A girlis pretty much bone when she has 
an 80-bone corsct. 










































































































A broom maker’s sign in Harrisburg 
reads as ‘follows :—“Broomakerbythpeices 
bythehalfeholesw” om&by.’’ 


There’sa mining town out West called 
“Nowhere.” {‘That’s where a man_ has al- 
ways been when his wife lets him in at 2 
o’clock in the morning, 


Philanthropist—‘There’s a penny for 
you, my lad. What will you do with it?” 
Sweeper—* What, all this at once! Ll 
toss yer for it, double or quits?” 


The belief that the Fenian ‘‘Skirmishing 
Fund” is used by the recipients in skirmish- 
ing for drinks, is becoming stronger every 
day.—N. Y. Dispatch. 


Punch: — ‘* Greengrocer — ‘ Cabbage, 
mum? We don’t keep no second class 
vegetable, mum. You'll get it at the lower 
end of the town !’” 

A wealthy San Francisco widow has mar- 
ried her coachinan, and he’s her sirsingle no 
longer. She took him for wheel or whoa, 
as it were, and now he can have a “bit” 
in his mouth without working for it. 


The St. Louis Repwhlican announces 
that Mr. Kindiing, of Milwaukee has cut 
stick for another world. It is easy to say 
that Kindling would burn well, but it is to 
be hoped that he will not. 


If 4, 11, 44 does not come out prett 
soon in ‘‘policy,’’ some of our colored fel- 
low citizens will make their Thanksgivin, 
dinner out of a turkey’s shadow.—N, v 
Dispateh. 


A negro witness in a trial the other day 
was asked what he was doing in a certain 
saloon at acertain time. Heexplained that 
he had gone there to ‘‘change his breff.’”” 
‘The explanation was accepted. 


We can’t understand why it is that a 
married man can’t go into a store to buy 
a new rolling-pin without blushing to the 
tips of the ears, if anybody happens to gig- 
gle when he prefers his request. 


They had a head of cabbage for dinner. 
Contemplating the steaming vegetable on 
the table, little three-year-old observed, 
“Ma, is that a head of cabbage?’ “Yes, 
my dear.’”? “Where's its mouti, then?’ 


Kind-hearted old gent—‘*What’s the 
matter, my little man?’ Littl man— 
**Boo-hoo! Dad promised me a dollar if 
I'dhave my toothout, an’ | want the dollar, 
an’ I don’t-want my tooth out, Boo-hoo!” 


“The times are hard, my dear,’’ said a 
man to his better half, *‘and I find it difficult 
to keep my nose above water.’ ‘*You could 
easily keep your nose above water,’’ return- 
ed the lady, “if you didn’t keep it so often 
above brandy.” 


As astern-wheel steamboat was passing 
up the Vhio river, the other day, a little 
gul_ who was standing on the hotel stoop 
ran into the house toher mother, calling out, 
**Mother, mother, come out and see this 
steamboat—it’s got a bustle on.”’ 


Said one fellow to another: ‘If I was as 
flat-footed as you are, I would not be afraid 
of slipping on the sidewalk.’? “Yes,’’ was 
the response; ‘*some peuple are flat on one 
end, and some on the other.” And then 
the first chap looked thoughtful, and wens 
on down street. 


He uscd to visit her every week; but he 


don’t go there any more now; for when 
the old gentleman came into the parlor they 
were sitting six feet apart, it is true; but 
the shoulder of Lis coat had enough white 


powder on it to supply a nursery for a 
week.—JN. VU. Bullelin. 


A gentleman called on a bookseller for a 


finely-bound copy of the Scriptures. The 
dealer looked over the stock but could find 
nothing to suit the customer. Casting an 
abstracted look over the shelves, he finally 
said: ‘tl don’t see why it is there are so 
few here. We always keep an ungodly 


quantity on hand.’ 


> 


X.'s mother-in-law is very sick, and X, 
consults a fricnd as to what doctor he shall 


call in. ‘Shall L try a homeeopath or an 
allopath?” ‘My dear fellow, it is six of 
one and half dozen of tie other, The al- 
lopath kills bis patients; the homoeopath 
lets his die.”” **Then 1 will eall in an allo- 
path—the poor woman will suifer less,” 


Scene, the fish market in Paris. A lady 
appears accompanied by a lovely little girl. 
“How much for that?’ ‘On, what @ 
sweet little angel ofa child! It is thirty 
sous, madame. Ah, the darling! Let me 
embrace it! ‘Theliving image of itsmother!”’ 
“Thirty sous? I'll give you twenty.” 
“Twenty? Getoutof that with your little 
baboon !’’ 
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THe ALBION. 














Drifting Away. 
Drifting away from each other, 
Gilently drifting apart, 
Nothing between but the cold world’s screen, 
Nothing to lose but a heart, 


Only two lives dividing 
More and more every day; 
Only one soul from another sou} 
Steadily drifting away. 


Only a man’s heart striving 
Bitterly hard with its doom; 
Only a band, tender and bland, 
Slipping away in the gloom. 
Nothing of doubt or wrong, 
Nothing that either can cure; 
Nothing to shame, nothing to blame, 
Nothing to do but endure. 


The world cannot stand still, 
Tides ebb, and women change; 
Nothing here that is worth a tear, 
One love less—nothing strange. 
Drifting away from each other, 
Steadily drifting apart— 
No wrong to each that the world can reach, 
Nothing lost but a heart. “ 


A Mystery Unraveled. 


Thad been “doing” the continent+n a 
rambling way and had stopped fora few 
days at Venice. 

Here I met my old college chum, Dick 
Glover. 

The latter had become a famous doctor 
within the last few years. 

Having at iast married a rich and 
handsome young widow, he had con- 
eluded to take a short period of relaxa- 
tion, and hence his presence in this dis- 
tant clime. 

Of course he was overjoyed to see me, 
and having been there long enough to 
know something of the place, he volun- 
teered to show me around. 

“By George!” I exclaimed, suddenly, 
as we stopped before the piazza San 
Marco. ‘‘There’s as handsome a picture 
aslever saw. Innocence personified,” 

A young and most beautiful girl stood 
before us, engaged in feeding the 
pigeons. 

The birds were marvelously tame, and 
approached her fearlessly, even lighting 
on her hands. 

“Did you ever see a more attractive 
sight!” Iasked my friend, enthusiasti- 
cally, as we passed on. 

“Hum! I don’t know,’”’ was the rather 
doubtful reply. “Rumor has been busy 
about that lady’s name of late.” 

“In what way?’ I asked indignantly. 
“I never saw a sweeter face in all my 
life.” 

“Well, ['ll tell youthe story as near 
as I've heard it. The woman is Countess 
Ardotti. Her husband, the count, is re- 
puted to be immensely wealthy, while 
the wife was but a poor peasant girl 
when he married her. Of course the 
general belief is that she wedded him 
for his wealth. This would not amount 
to much were it not for the fact that she 
makes no effort to show her dislike for 
her husband's society. I happened to 
be present ata large ball given here a 
few weeks ago. On that occasion the 
countess flirted shamefally with a young 
Italian, the son of some nobleman. Her 
conduct attracted universal attention, 
but she did not seem to heed that in the 
least. Now you see why I am rather 
more doubtful of her innocence than you 
are.” 

“Still you may be mistaken by your 
prejudice against her,” I retorted gaily. 

We arrived home at about four o'clock 
in the afternoon, and the doctor’s wife 
met us with a look of horror on her 
face. 

“Have you heard the news?” she 
gasped. ‘‘Isn’t it perfectly horrible ?” 

“What news, dear?’ asked the doctor, 
in surprise. ‘You'll have to enlighten 
us on the subject, I’m afraid.” 

“Count Ardotti has been murdered !” 

The doctor looked grave at this intelli- 
gence, and glanced toward me. As for 
myself, 1 was trembling with conflicting 
emotions. 

“Let me hear the particulars I?” 
asked, quickly, 





“L will tell you all 1 know,” replied 
the lady. “The count was found sitting 
in his chair with a poniard driven in his 
heart. He must have fallen asleep and 
been attacked in that state.” 

“What time did it occur?” asked the 
doctor, brietly. 

“About three o’clock they discovered 
him, and then his body was not quite 
cold. The countess was immediately 
suspected of the crime. She was en- 
gaged in feeding the pigeons when they 
arrested her, and there was blood upon 
her delicate hands.” : 

“You was rather mistaken in your 
judgment that time,” said the doctor ad- 
dressing me. “I suppose you'll admit 
it now ?” 

“Never!” I replied. “It strikes me 
that there issome deep mystery at the 
bottom of this, and that the countess is 
still innocent.”” 

“Your legal instinct is wrong thistime, 
I’m afraid,” said the doctor’s wife. “Ihe 
poniard with which the deed was done 
belonged tothe countess, and has been 
already identified.” 

“Pooh I!” retorted; “that is proof 
positive of herinnocence. No one but a 
fool would have left an article behind 
that would have convicted them,” 


“I left the doctor, and proceeded at 
once to the police officials, I found them 
in perplexity, some of them believing in 
the innocence of the countess, and the 
rest firmly believing herto be guilty. I 
had provided myself with a letter of in- 
troduction from the doctor, and was 
politely received. 

Stating that I was a lawyer by pro- 
fession, and used to unraveling mys- 
teries, I offered my services in the pres- 
ent case. It was accepted without hesi- 
tation, save by one member of the board, 
who was most bitter in his hostility to 
the countess. 

This man alluded to showed such an 
amount of strong dislike to me that I 
resolved to find out the cause. All I 
could learn, however, was his name, and 
the fact that he was the father of a half- 
witted girl. 

I had two interviews with the coun- 
tess, and each of them strengthened my 
belief in her innocence. 

Lendeavored to find the young noble- 
man whose name had been coupled with 
hers, but he had left the country. Of 
course this gave a still darker look to 
the case, but 1 did not despair. 

One night I was proceeding homeward 
atalate hour, when I heard a stealthy 
footstep behind me. I turned quickly, 
and just in time to catch my assailant by 
the arm. A keen stilet to was in his hand, 
and my prompt action had saved my 
life. Snatching out my revolver, I lev- 
eled it at his head, and ordered him to 
move on, at the same time keeping a 
firm hold upon his collar. 

The muzzle of my weapon was a con- 
vincing argument, and he did not dare 
disobey. I marched him straight to the 
house of my friend, Dr. Glover. As I 
marched my prisoner into the doctor’s 
presence, I, for the first time, caught a 
glimpse of the face beneath the slouch 
hat. 

I started back in astonishment. It was 
no less a person thanmy strange enemy 
among the police officials. I knew then 
that he was able to throw some light 
upon the mystery. 

“See here,” I said, assuming my 
fiercest tone; ‘‘you are fairly cornered 
now, Confess what you know concerning 
the murder of Count Ardotti, and you 
shall go free, otherwise I shall give you 
into custody for your attempt upon my 
life.” 

The man, frightened by my manner, 
told all he knew. His insane daughter 
had been made so by the count’s former 
attentions. Having betrayed her, he had 
cast her off, and she had brooded over 
her wrongs unt ‘he had become dan- 
gerously insane. 

After the count’s marriage she had 
sworn revenge, and became so violent 
that she reqatred constant watching. 
On the day of tse eount’s murder she had 


succeeded in eluding the vigilance of 
her friends. 

Her father was the first to miss her, 
and fearing her purpose, had gone 
straight to the count’s entrance. He 
had arrived just in time to see his crazy 
daughter escaping by a back entrance, 
and shrewdly guessed that the deed had 
been perpetrated. 

His wish for revenge upon the new 
countess for usurping his daughter’s 
rightful place, and his fear that the 
erazy girl might have to pay the penalty 
of her act with her life, had led to his 
silence, 

Strange tosay, the sight of her mur- 
dered lover had brought back the girl's 
wandering senses, and she was legally 
liable for the act. 

The doctor listened in open-mouthed 
astonishment, while I drew up the state- 
ment in legal form, and compelled the 
man to sign it; then we accompanied 
him home, and had the truth corrobor- 
ated from the unwilling lips of the 
daughter. 

The countess was quickly liberated, 
and public opinion swung round in her 
favor. ‘The real murderess was never 
prosecuted, opinion seeming to be that it 
was an act of justice. 

Such is the story, as told me by a 
lawyer friend on his recent return from 
abroad. His wife was the former Coun- 
tess Ardotti, and she was, indeed, a most 
beautiful woman. 





FOUR-FOOTED MAIL CARRIERS, 


Between two of the remote towns of 
Michigan the mails are carried by means 
of dog teams. The sledge issimply athin, 
flexible board, six or seven feet long, and 
a foot or more in width, turned up at 
one end to enable it to rise over obstacles 
inthe path, Along the edge, on either 
side, is a low rail, to which the load is 
securely bound with cords, The burden 
carried usually consists of the bags, a 
few blankets, rarely a tent, provisions 
forafew days, a small axe, and a few 
other articles essential to the primitive 
mode of locomotion, The driver never 
rides, as his weight istoo much for the 
strength of the animals and the frail 
sledge. The dogs are not noble looking 
animals, by any means. ‘The truth is 
they are mangy curs, which are “driven” 
by being called on by the driver in ad- 
vance, stimulated to some degree of 
speed by a famishing process and vari- 
ous ingenious kinds of torture, and occa- 
sionally helped along by propulsive aid 
from behind. Their weekly advent in 
Marquette is still the source of wonder- 
ing turiosity and intense admiration of 
a large group of dirty urchins, who have 
a lingering love of the antique. One of 
the mail attendants usually precedes the 
train on snow shoes, either to encour- 
age the dogs to a greater speed, or to 
break the path and remove obstacles, as 
the road is narrow and circuitous. 








According to the special report of the 
Bureau of Education upon the public 
libraries inthe United States, the num- 
ber of such libraries containing 800 
volumes and upward, exclusive of those 
belonging to district and Sunday schools 
is 34,67, with 12,276,964 volumes, 











Canra™a Marvir.—There are said to 
be more than one hundred establish- 
ments in Currara where the marble of 
that town, and for which it has so long 
been celebrated, is ent into blocks, pol- 
ished, and sculptured. There are no less 
than seven hundred marble quarries in 
the town, of which some four hundred 
and fifty were at present in full work, 
giving employment to some four thous- 
and men. The principal quarries are 
those known by the nawmes, respectively, 
of Riecanaglia, Collonata, Plastrone, and 
Muglia: and the marbles are classed as 
statuary marbles of first quality, veined 
marble, Bordiglio, and clear white, 
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SAMIOAN AND CHINOOK HEAP, 
FLATTENING, 

The Samoan mother lies on her couch 
of mats, with head supported by a 
piece of bamboo about three inches in 
diameter, and standing on four short 
legs, and nurse is there engaged in the 
Strange occupation of chewing cocoa-nut, 
and afterward  stiaining it through a 
shred of rag. But where is baby? 
Guided by its mother’s eyes, you dis- 
cover, lying by the wall, three smooth, 
flat stones, arranged something like 
the brick-back trap contrived by Euro- 
pean juveniles forthe snaring of birds, 
and beyond this your astonished eyes 
are greeted by the sight of a naked little 
black body and a pair of chubby legs, 
quite hearty and promising, and much 
more lively than one might expect of 
legs belonging to a head hidden under a 
heap of stones. 

It is, however, not a case of infanticide; 
the stones form but the customary cap 
worn fora season by the Samoan. baby, 
and to the end that its head may be of a 
‘good shape’ It may suit some folks 
very well to be content with just what 
ever shapedcranium nature may please 
to assign them, but the Samoan is not so 
easily pleased; his notion of a perfect 
head is one that is flat from the forehead 
to the crown, As soon as the child is 
born, it is at once laid on its back, and 
the top and sides of its head are walled 
in with stones, heavy enough to impede 
the development of the skull. This ne- 
cessitates some other than the natural 
mode of feeding, andso wecome at the 
mystery of the nurse and the cocoa-nut 
chewing. For the first three days the 
infant was fed with the juice of the 
chewed kernel of the cocoa-nut, ex- 
pressed through a piece of native cloth, 
and dropped into the mouth. On the 
third day a woman of the sacred craft 
was sent for to examine the mother’s 
milk. A little was put into a cup with 
water and two heated stones, and then 
examined, If it had the slightest cur- 
died appearance, she pronounced it 
bitter and poisonous. This process she 
repeated two or three times a day for 
several days, until it was drawn off free 
from coagulation, and then she pro- 
nounced it sweet and wholesome, and 
the child was forthwith permitted to 
partake of its proper nourishment. 

The Samoans are not the only savage 
nation that seek to improve the shape 
of their heads by purely artificial 
means. The Chinooks of our northwest 
coast also flatten their children’s heads. 
The child is placed ona board, to which 
itis lashed with strong throngs. The 
back of the head is supported by a pillow 
of moss or rabbit-skins, and an inclined 
piece of wood isso placed over the fore- 
head that, being fastened with cords and 
tightly pressed down, it gradually fiat- 
tens the head to the required shape. 
This bandage is so fastened that it is at- 
tended with very little torture tc the un- 
conscious infant—the pressure being 
very elight at first, but it is gradually 
increased. The length of time required 
to complete the flattening operation is 
from five toeight months. During this 
time the infant is never taken out; the 
bandages are repeatedly removed for 
the purpose of cleansing, but the head 
and the shoulders are carefully kept in 
one position. When the infant requires 
the breast, the outer end of the lever 
that comes over the nose is loosened, and 
the cradle, occupant and all, is lifted up 
and turved aside, so that the infant may 
come to the breast withont disen- 
gaging itself, or disturbing the arrange. 
ment. 


EEE 


He had slipped on his coat and hat and 
Ss faras the gate, when hiswife over- 
hauled him. ‘*I want you to help me take 
in the plants,” she cried after him.” 
“There'll be a frost to-night.’ ‘Let the 
plants go to pot,’’ he snappishly responded, 
with ——e — Then he gave her 
a startled look, softly smiled, and she swil- 
ed, and then he returned, P 
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THE ELECTRIC EX, 


Among 4ll the diversified faculties, 
powers and organs witli which Supreme 

isdom has gifted the members of the 
animal kingdom, té defénd themselves 
from their enemies or to secure for them- 
Selves a due supply of fcod, none are 
inore remarkable than those by which 
they can give an electric shock, and ar- 
test them in their course, whether they 
are assailants or fugitives. 

'Yhdt God should arm certain fishes, 
in some sense, with the lightning of thé 
clouds, and enable them thus to employ 
an element so potent and irresistible, as 
we do gunpowder, to astound, and smite; 
and stupefy and kill the inhabitants of 
the water, isone of those wonders of an 
Almighty arm which no terrestrial ani- 
mal is gifted to exhibit; 

The fishes hitherto fiscertained to pos- 
bess this power belong to the genera 
Tetredon, Trichiurus, Melapterurus, 
Gymnotus, and Rai. The most remark- 
able are the three last, and of them the 
torpedo is the most celebrated. 

The gymnotus, or electric cel, is a stil! 
more tremendous assailant, both of the 
inhabitants of its own element and even 
bf large quadrupeds, and of man himself, 
if lie puts Himself in its way: Its force 
is said to be ten times greater than that 
of the torpedo. This animal isa native 
of South America. In the immense 
plains of the Llanos, in the province of 
Caraccas, isa city called Calabozo, in the 
vicinity of which these eels abound in 
small streams, insomuch that a road 
formerly much frequented was abandoned 
bn Actotint of them, it being necessary to 
cross & rivulet in which many mules were 
annually lost in consequence of their at- 
tacks, They are also extremely common 
in every pond fromthe equator to the 
ninth degree of north latitude. 

Humboldt gives avery spirited account 
of the manner of taking this animal, 
Whith is done by compelling twenty or 
thirty wild hotses And inules to tke the 
water. ‘he indians siirround thé basin 
into which they are driven, armed with 
long canes or harpoons ; some mount the 
trees whose branches hang overthe water, 
all endeavoring by their cries and instra- 
ments, to keep the horses from escaping. 
Fora long time the victory seems doubt- 
ful, or to incline tothe fishes. The mules 
disabled by the frequency and force of 
the shocks, disappear underthe water; 
and some horses, in spite of the active 
vigilance of the Indians, gain the banks, 
overcome by fatigue, and benumbed by 
the shocksthey have encountered, stretch 
themselves at their length onthe ground. 

There could not (says Humboldt) bea 
finer subject fora painter; groups of In- 
dians surrounding the basin ; the horses, 
with their hair on end, endeavoring to 
escape the tempest that has overtaken 
them ; the eels, yellowish and livid, look- 
ing like greataquatic serpeuts,swimming 
on the surface of the waterin pursuit of 
their enemy. 

In afew minutes two horses were al_ 
ready drowned; the eel, more than five 
feet long, gliding under the belly of the 
horse or mule, made a discharge of its 
electric battery on the whole extent, at- 
tacking, at the same instant, the heart 
and the viscera. The animals, stupefied 
by these repeated shocks, fall into a pro- 


found lethargy,and, deprived of all sense, - 


sink under the water, when the other 
horses and mules passing over their 
bodies, they are soon drowned. The 
gymnocti, haviig thus discharged their 
accumulation of the electric fluid, now 
become harmless, and are ne longer 
dreaded. Swimming half out of the 
water, they flee from the horses, instead 
of attacking them; and if they enter ig 
the day after the battle,they are not mo- 
lested, for these fishes require repuse 
and plenty of food to enable them to 
accumulate a sufficient supply of their 
galvanic electricity. 





The name of the man in Chicago who 
feeds his geese on iron filings, mi gath- 
ers steel pens from their wings, is Sharp. 





ELACE*MAMING IN VENICE, 





A recent number of the Curnelia,a 
paper published in the interests of 
women,and edited by Madame Cirnino, 
contains 4 most interesting article on the 
revival of the lace-manufacture in-Venice, 
which, in the last few years, bas as 
sumed considerably importance all over 
Italy. Itis now taught in the public 
schools in Rome, and I suppose in other 
cities as well, and to an expert eye there 
beems but little difference between the 
veritable antique laces and that manu- 
factured by the deft little fingers of these 
children, The lace-making of Venice 
has an ancient and a modern history. 
The former is well known, and specimens 
of that date, costing several hundred 
dollarsper metres adorn the dresses of 
many wealthy ladies; the modern his- 
tory is; however, less famiiiar. The 
Venetian laces are of two kinds— 
those made with a needle; and those 
made on acushion, or cylinder, with 
bobbins, The former are incomparably 
more preciousand costly than the latter, 
andthere is the same difference between 
them that there is between a steel en- 
graving and one on wood-that is be- 
tween the elevated and difficult art and 
the industtial one which serves the or- 
dinary uses of everyday life—tnd, con. 
sequently, the price of the fotmet varies 
between twenty and thirty times that of 
the latter; this naturally occasions a 
great diversity in the number of those 
employed in the manufacture of the 
two branches of this industry, the 
totmet being about one hundred, and 
the rest of the twelve hundred workers 
usiag the bobbins. Venice has again 
become the country of laces of every de- 
scription, andthe work is every day as. 
suming greater proportions. 


fd 
The heaviest creditor of France is Mme, 
Hurtado, who draws $800,000. sir 
Richard Wallace receive $200,000,000, 








Crrstatize Coatina.—According to 
Professor Botiger, the simplest method 
of giving paper and wood surfaces a crys- 
talline coating is as follows: Mix a very 
concentrated cold solution of salt with 
dextrine, and lay the thinnest possible 
coating of the fluid on the surface to be 
covered, by the means of a broad soft 
brush. After drying, the surface has a 
beautiful bright mother-of-pearl coating, 
which in consequence of the dextrine, ad- 
heres firmly to paperand wood, The 
coating may be made adhesive to glass 
by doing it over with an alcoholic shellac 
solution, Professor Bottger mentions 
the following salts as adapted to produce 
the most crystalline coating: Sulphate 
of magnesia, acetate of soda, and_ sul- 
phate of tin. Paper must be first sized, 
otherwise it will absorb the fluid and 
prevent the formation of crystal on its 
surface. Visiting cards with a mother- 
of-pearl coating have fur some time been 
in use. Colored glass is well adapted 
for such acoating, which has a good ef- 
fect when the light shines through. 











Maeyetic PHeNomeNA—Sir Edward 
Sabine was the first to show that the dis- 
turbances of the magnetism of the earth 
are most violent during years of maxi- 
mum sunspots. Broun has shown that 
there is likewise a reference in magnetic 
phenomena to the period of the sun’s ro- 
tation about its axis—an observation con- 
firmed Hornstein; and still more recently 
Broun has pointed out that the moon 
has an action upon the earth's magnetism 
which depends, in part at least, upon the 
relative position of the sun and moon, 
and this he illustrates with much force, 





The trotter White |\Cloud, with a record 
in the twenties, was accidentally killed 
recently at the Canton track while at 
speed. A horse trotting from a different 
direction collided with him, the thill 
of the sulkey running entirely through 
his body. 





HICCOUGHED TO DEATH. 

Dr, Elton says he wascalled to see a 
man named Henry Hoskins, a slate 
miner, aged 40 years, Hoskins said he 
had gone to work without breakfast, as 
he had not felt well. About 8 o’clock 
he had drank some cold water, and the 
hiccongh set in, violently at first, but 
subsequently he did not mind it as much, 
thinking it would soon disappear. It 
did not; however, and ke then tried 
several local remedies, such as drinking 
nin2 swallows of water, putting a cold 
piece of slate down his back, and such 
like eure, He became alarmed, for he 
fel he was getting weaker every min- 
ute. It evntinaed with renewed violence, 
and Hoskins was #dvised to gohome by 
the boss. His wife made him hot eoffee, 
and he tried to eat breakfast, but his 
appetite was entirely gone. He began 
to shiver, and the hievcough still con- 
tinued as bad as ever. ‘The doctor was 
thensent for. He at once administered 
tWenty drops of sal volatile aud fifteen 
drops of étherin a wine glass full of 
camphor water, but that did not dp any 
good. The doctor tried to divert the 
man’s mind fromit, but it was all to no 
purpose. He then gave the man thirty 
drops of laudanum, and drove back to 
his house to procure other medicine. 
Still the hiecough continued, and in fif- 
téen minntes after the doctor left the 
man was 4 corpse, Hoskins seemed to be 
perfectly healthy in every respect. His 
throat swelled a great deal before he 
died, and he seemed to strangle befcre 
his sufferings were over. — Pottsviils 
Miners’ Journal. 
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There is no more interesting spectacle 
than toseethe effects of wit upon the 
different characters of men; than to ob- 
serve it expanding caution, relaxing dig- 
nity, unfreezing coldness—teaching age 
and care and pain tosmile—extorting re- 
luctant gleams of paiu from melancholy, 
and charming even the pangs of grief, 
It is pleasant to observe how it pene- 
trates through the coldness and awk- 
wardness of society, gradually bringing 
men nearer together,and, like the com- 
bined force of oil and wine, giving each 
managlad heart and a shining counte- 
nance. Genuine and innocent wit, like 
this, is surely the flavor of the mind, 
Man could direct his ways by plain rea- 
son,and support his ways by tasteless 
food; but God has given us wit, and 
brightness, and perfumes to enliven the 
days of man's pilgrimage and to “charm 
his pained steps over the burning 
marle.” 





HORNED MEN IN APIRICA, 

Apaper by Captain J. S. Hay, on the 
horned men of Africa, was read at the 
recent meeting of the British Association, 
He also exhibited sketches of two Afri- 
cans with horns. Mr. Hyde Clarke said 
it was very difficult to assign any reason 
for the appearance of the horns, but 
there was no doubt that Captain Hay had 
seen them. One way might be that they 
had been inserted or inoculated into the 
face; but Captain Hay informed them 
that it was the object of the parents to 
remove the horns, which he regarded as 
a natural growth. One suggestion was 
that this was acase of misformation, cf 
which there was a memorable example 
in the case of the “‘porcupine mine,” who 
had horny plaits on various parts of his 
body. He had not heard from arybody 
any sufficient explanation with regard 
either to its being artificially produced 
in the manner to which he had referred. 


On dit, that Boston isto havea paper 
edited exclusively by ladies. It will 
make a “bustle,” 

Twenty-nine thousand dollars have 
been received froma Virginia City (Nev.) 
gambling saloon in the way of license. 
The money is collected monthly and 
gambling is not restricted at all. 



































































































ITEMS OF LNT hist, 
A man helplessly drunk was picked 


up in the streets of East Cambridge, 
Mass., who had $8,000 in his pockets, 


Zhe value of the natural and mann- 
factured products of Rhode Island for 
the year 1875 was over $500 for each 
man, woman, and child in the State, 


The Chinese Government thinks of es- 
establishing a mint. Full plans for 
mint operations and coinage laws have 
been submitted by the United States 
Minister. 


White Loon, an old Miami chief, and 
about the last of his tribe in Indiana, ‘ 
died at Roanoak, near Fort Wayne, 
a few days since, at the age of 107 
years. 


The amount of meat consumed an- 
nually per head in Spain is 25 pounds; 
in Italy, 33; Sweeder, 54; Prussia, 56; 
Austria, 58; Belgium, 67; France, 73; 
South Germany, 77; Mecklenburg, 85; 
England, 205. 


Galley Head, on the coast of Cork, will 
soon have erected -the largest lantern 
ever made. It will consume 13,000 feet 
of gas per hour, and will be visible dur- 
ing foggy weather. Its light will equal 
that of 2,000,000 candles. 


A deaf mute was recently ordained a 
deacon of the Episcopal Church, in 
Philadelphia. Several bishops partici- 
pated in the solemnities, and it is prob- 
ably the first ordination of the kind ever 
known in any age or country. 


A rich man in Anaheim, Cal., threat- 
ened to havea poor man ejected from a 
house because the rent was not paid; 
and the poor man’s mode of vengeance 
was to get into the rich man’s hallway 
and die there of small-pox. 


King Alfonso, though young, is a per- 
son of deep research, for he has dis- 
covered that “America owes her pros- 
perity to the triumph of Spanish arms” 
“So wise, so young, they say, do ne’er 
live long.” 


A mathematical genius estimates that 
the Methodists give forty-three cents a 
member for foreign missions, the Pres- 
byterians a little more, the Baptists a 
little less, and the Episcopalians thirty- 
eight cents, 


Coloris used asa remedy in an insane 
asylumin Alexandria, Italy. Dr. Ponza, 
the physician in charge, says that he puts 
melancholy lunatics into the red rooms, 
and violent mapiacs into blue rooms, the 
results being astonishingly  satisfac- 
tory. 

The father of all newspapers is the 
Peking Gazette, which is over a thou- 
sand years old. Itis a ten-page paper with 
a yellow cover; has no stories, no adver. 
tisements, no marriage or death notices, 
no editorials, no subscribers. It simply 
contains the official notices of the Gov- 
ernment, 


Alcohol was inyented 950 ago in Ara- 
bia, and was used by ladies with powder, 
for painting their faces. Since that time 
it has been used by gentlemen for paint- 
ing their noses, and used in plain state 
because they required no powder to fire 
them off. 


An Australian has taught a canary 
bird to sing “Home, Sweet Home,” by 
suspending it before a looking-glass near 
a music-box which performed that 
melody. Supposing the bird in the glass 
was making the music, the bird finally 
caught the notes and now warbles the 
whole tune. 


A young lady, while riding to Lebanon, 
Pa., the other day in the stage, noticed 
a peculiar sensation at her neck, but 
could not divine the cause. Arriving 
there she complained to a young lady, 


who made an examination and found 
a mouse had secreted itself in her 
dress. 
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To Correspondents. 


Exqums. St. Louis, Mo.-The correct quotation is: 
** Woith makes the man, and want of it the fellow; 

The vest is all bat leather and prunello,’ 
It is from ‘Pope's Fourth Epistle,” line 203, 
Reavez, Sandwich, Canada.—Tbe lines 
“Where ignorance is bliss, 

"tis folly to be wise,” 
will be found in Thomas Gray’s poem ‘Un a Distant Prospect of 
Eton College.” 
W. T. R., Albany, N. Y.—¥ather Prout was the soubriquet of 
the Rev. Francis Mahoney, who died in Paria, France, aged 61, 
on May 19th, 1566, 





Summary of European News for the Week. 


The Eastern Question still hangs like a nightmare over En- 
rope, and its non-settlement is as disastrous to business interests 
on that side of the Atlantic, as the uncertainty of the finale of 
our Presidential question is on this, 

Meantime the Russian General Boum, having sang his war- 
like notes of Piff! Paff!! Pout!!! has descended from his high 
horse, protesting that he wants nothing but Peace—that he 
would not accept Constantinople as a gitt~ and is grieved to know 
that England suspects him of the impossible taek of conquering 
British India! Unfortunately for the Czar the utterances of 
despots are always looked on as having a double meaning, and 
in this case the suspivions of England are fully justifiable. His 
Imperial Majesty has, however, by the course of events, learned 
one lesson, and that is, that if he wants to fight, England will 
accommodate him at a moment's notice. 


As an elucidation of the present position of affairs, the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office bas published under date of November 2'st a 
despatch in which Lord Loftus, the British Amb ssador to 
Rassia, reports in detail what passed at an audience he had 
with the Czar on November 2nd. He reports that the Czar sa d 
he bad sent the ultimatum to the Porte because he feared the 
discomfiture of the Servian army might be followed by atroci- 
ties, The Porte had, bya series of mancuvres, frustrated all 
attempts at pacification. The p tstate of things was intol- 
erable. Unless Europe was prepared to act firmly and energet- 
ieslly he would be obl ged to act slone He regretted to see that 
inveterate suspicion and continual fear of Russian avgression 
still existed in England. 
The Czar reminded Lord Loftus that he had on several occa- 
sions given most solewn assurances that he desired no con- 
ests. He had not the smallest wish or intention to uire 
nstantinople. Such an acquisition would be a misfortane for 
Rassia. The following are the exact words of that portion of 
the despatch referring to Constantinople: 

‘ The Czar pledged his sacred word of honor in solemn man- 
ner that he hed no intention of acquiring « onstantinople, and 
that if necessity should force bim to occupy a portion of Bul- 
garia, it would only be provisionally until the peace and safety 
of the Christian population were secured. ‘Tbe Czar could not 
understand, when both countries bed a eommon object, namely, 
the amelioration of th. condition of the Chrictians, and when he | 
bad given every proof that he bad no desire for conquest, why | 
there should not be perfect understandi: g between Evgland and 
Russia, based on a policy of peace, which would be equally 
beneficial to their mutusl interests and to the interests of Eurore 





generally, The Czar said nothing could be more absurd than 
the attentions attributed to Russia of the future conquest of 
India, which was a perfect impossibility. He deeply deplored 
the dist ust manifested in England, carnestly requested me to 
do the utmost to dispel it, and charged me to convey to ber 
Majesty's Government the solemn assoran es he had given me 
‘The despatch also declared that in regard to the ramors that 
Servia and Roumania demanded that they should be erected 
into independent kingdoms, the Czar said tbat there was no 
intention of establishing any srch kingdoms, and such a course 
would be folly. The Czar explained that he bad permitted 
officers to go to Servia, provided they left the Russian tervice, 
n the hope of calming the agitation in Russia. — 

The foregoing despatch was verified by [rince Gorchak oft 
before its transmission to Lord Derby, and approved as correct- 
ly representing the views expressed by rhe Czar. J 
Lord Derby replied instracting Lord L ttus to inform the 
Czar and Prince Gorcbakoff that the Queen and her Government 
received the Czar s assurances with the greatest satisfaction. 

The Russian Government having requested the publication of 
this correspoudence, as it contained assurances of a nature to 
tranquilize public feeling Lord Derby informs Lord Loftus that 
he granted this request considering the publication opportune 
in view of the mobilization of Russia: forces and the issue of 
a loan. s 
As a set off to this peacetul talk a despatch was received in 
London on November 23rd, stating that the Russians are ap- 
proaching Belgrade in great numbers by way of Gladowa, and 
a heavy detachment of (‘ossa: ks is on the way there. Its com- 
mander says it is the advance guard of thirty thousand men 
destined for Servia. All the barracks in Belgrade have been 
evacuated and repaired. he Servian troops will be quartered 
in private houses, 4 

“It is reported that a distinguished Russian civilian will ac- 
company Gen. Semeke, Gen. Tchernayeff’s successor, to Bel- 
grade, and will live there during the campaign und have charge 
of all civil administration.” 

A correspondent seems to connect the resignation of the Ser- 
vian Ministers with the foregoing statement. He also says: 
**Servia will be the extreme right wing of the Euss‘an line of 
operations. The Servians will be sent to fosnia under their 
own officers. ‘'he Roumanian pontoon trains are all onthe 
Danube ready for use I have official informatfon that the 
Musloms in Bosnia have raised three million dollars for the de- 
fence of that province, and are determined to resist desperately.” 

The London [oard of Trade have received a despatch from 
Lord Loftus, the Lritish Ambassador at St. Petersburg, saying 
that Ru-sia has given official notice that the harbors of Odesea 
and Sebastopol, the mouths of the river Dneiper at the Straits 
of Kertch are obstructed, and vessels are forbidden to approach 
in the night-time, and must communiate with the guard ship 
before ent ring in the daytime. Entrance without the assistance 
of the guard sbip is absolutely probibited. 

The “ Times” of November 23rd, closes a leading article on 
the Eastern question with the following words: ‘* We enter the 
conference of the powers ‘with something {more than hope of 
peace. For the attainment of peace we shall support any pro- 
posals that offer}a guarantee of orderly government of the 
insurgent provinces without involving a rectification of the in 
ternational frontiers. If our labors are fruitless we shall not 
throw urselves on the side of either combatant, but shall watch 
what the future may bring fortb."’ 

It is gratifying to learn on the authority of the ‘* Pall Mall Ga- 
zette,’’ that crime in Ircland is rapidly on the decrease, the Dub- 
lip correspondent of which journal states that ‘‘ the statistics of 
Irish crime, compiled by Dr. Nelson Hancock, the Government 
statistician io Ireland, show that the agrarian outrages decreased 
in number during the eleven years from !864 to 18 5, aud were 
fewer by seven y-seven ip 1875than in 1874. During the first 
7 months of 18;#, however, there has been an increase to 136, as 
compared with 8. in the first seven months of 1875 ‘he ugrarian 
outrages are in many instancas of the minor cla s, but the fresh 
outbreak of this class of crime is,so far au unsatisfactory indi- 
cation. ibe general condition of Ireland as to crime is in no way 
alarming. ‘he amount of serious crime over the whole couniry 
bas diminished for five years in succession ; the namber of crimes 
in 18 5 is less than in any year since 1564. ‘he tables in re- 
ference to the Dublin Police dtstrict record a startling exception 
to these decreases. Inthe (ity of Dublin crime is seriously on 
the increase. While the average for all Ireland of indictable 
offences not disposed of summarily is twelve, crimes in the 
Dublin district reached 1 0 in the 10,0 0 of population; and ot 
the 6,598 indictable offenses not disposed of summarily in Ireland, 
3,725, or more than half occurred in the Dublin district, which 
contains only one-sixteenth of the population of Ireland. ‘The 
great problem indicated by the statistics of Irish crime in 1875’ 
says Mr. Hancock ‘is how to deal with town crime.’ A large 
amount of crime in Dublin is referable to drunk ¥ 

‘The ‘: London Maik Lane Express” of November 20th, in its 
weekly review of the british corn trade, says: ‘the supplies of 
wheat in country markets has been again small, but its condi- 
tion has improved under the influence of frosty weather. 1 ull- 
nees has been the prevailing feature of the provincial ¢ ade for 
both wheat and feeding corn. Several m rkets quoted a decline 
of a shilling per quaaterf r English wheat. 

** Imports for the last weekjinto London have been more liberal 
than lately, but the supply of American wheat was comparatively 
trifling against the largearrivals of Russian and Indian. The 
approaching closing of Russian navigation will make Americas 
our main source of supply for red wheat, It remains to be seen 
whether she will ship freely at present prices or await advanced 
values, ‘ihe local trade has revived, owing to the political un- 
easiness, London receiving considerably uver the usual propor- 
tion of imports in cons quence of the heavy Russian and Fast 
Indian shipmeots. Oats advanced sixpence per quarter, de- 
spite increased arrivals, but maize receeded sixpence, owing to 
theslacking demand. The arrivals of wheat off the coast were 
very moderate during the week, and an improvement of one 
shilling and sixpen.e to two sbillings occurred.” 








ReFeErRinG To THE Evotution Hyroruests, Prof. 
Sir Wyville !homson said at Kdinburgh recently that we had in 
the fossil remains contaived in the rocks a sculptur d re ord of 
the inhabitants of this world running back incalculably turther 
than the earliest chisel mark inscribed by man incalculably far- 
ther than man’s existence on this planet — and although we foand 
from that record that thousands of species passed away and 
thousands bad appear d in no single case had we yet found the 
series of traditional fo'ms imperceptibly gliding into one another 
and uniting two clearly distinct species by a continuous bridge 
which could be cited as an undoubted instance of the origin of 
the species. Da:win’s theory bad undoubtedly shaken the veil, 
but it had not raised it, 





Bridal Costumes and Veils. 


From very early, times the young maidens of Britain have 
adhered to the custom of lustrous whiteness iu dressing for the 
Marriage ceremony. Their principal outer dress has been 
made of various materials—silk, muslin and fabrics of silver. 
Fashion has given innumerable diversity to its length, fulovas 
aud details; bat simplicity and purity have invariably found 
their emb! ms in the chosen whiteness of bridal dress. It is 
true that in rare instances the custom bas been departed from, 
when some local whim has, for the time, substituted silks of 
dark and brilliant hues; while instances are not infrequent 
wherein wedding girments were wrought from a fabric the color 
of which, while combining lightness and delicacy, possessad, 
also, more durability than those of pure white. The latter as 
the standard universally prevails, however; and the sentiment 
expressed bya certain Elizabethan poet, who declared black 
the widow’s, purple the wife’s, and white the maiden’s color, 
has been uniformly ratified by common usage. 

Even more than for the whiteness of her dress which was no 
peculiar distinction of her particular kind of womanhood. the 
bride of old time was remarkable for three ornaments. which no 
unmarried girl might presume to wear, unless she were a 
spouse on her way to the celebration of her nuptials. These 
were the ring on her finger, the brooch on her breast, and tho 
garland on her head. ‘The brooch signified maidenly innocence; 
and the garland. typical of the gladness and dignity of wedlock, 
was the crown of victory accorded to her for subduing the temp- 
tations to evil, that had beset her on her virtuous course from 
childkood to matrimony. 

No widow on her second marriage might wear a garland; nor 
any bride whose virginal fame was rightly questioned. It was 
the coronet due to purity,, and boroe throughout the celebra- 
tion of a bride’s nuptials and attendant festivities. In the 
Eastein churches it was blessed by the priest who presided over 
the hallowihg rites of the wearer's marriage. Tbe Western 
churches do not appear to have accordedjsacerdotal benediction 
to the symbolical crown; but there is abundant evidence that 
the clergy encouraged the brides of mediwval England to regard 
the mystic garland with religious reverence. and to prize the 
tight to wear it as one of the choicest privileges of their sex. 
tis a matter of uncertainty how the practice of crowning 
brides came to the Anglo-Saxons, who may have originated for 
themselves so simple and natural a custom, or have derived it 
from cne of the several ancient nations which preceded the 
Teutonic tribes in the observance of the usage which adorns 
the brides of Victorian England with coronals of fseringa and 
orange blossoms. In earlier times the English forefathers 
crowned both the bride and groom with chaplets of flowers; 
but when the wreath had become a religious symbol and sacred 
ornament, its use was confined to female spouses 
Although differing in form, it invariably consisted of a variety 
of flowers. In lands abounding in myrtle ani olive, it was 
ordinarily composed of the leaves of those plants, intermixed 
with white and purple blossoms—the white being held as em- 
blemat'c of the innocence of girlhood, snd the latter as sym- 
bolical of the Saviour’s blood. In England, roses and sprigs of 
myrtle were for a long period its principal materials. 

For several generations nothing was placed on the bride's 
head between her chaplet and her hair, which in accordance 
with Anglo-Saxon usage, she wore iu long, loose tresses, which 
denoted her freedom. In what are vaguely termed Anglo-Saxcn 
times, the privilege of wearing the bair long and loose was 
peculiar to damsels born of free parents. Girls in servile life 
wore their hair cropped short, and maid of h ble extrac- 
tion lost the right of letting their tresses fall over their should- 
ere, a8 s00n as matr:mony bad qualified their freedom withfsome- 
thing of servile condition. On laying aside tbe bridal crown, 
the newly-married Anglo-“axon wife bound up her hair in bands 
or volutes significant of her subjec-ion to a master. 

The origir of the English bride’s veil is one of those dis- 
puted questions that will, perhaps, never be Cetermined. What 
of late years became the most conspicious feature of her eos- 
tame, may be nothing more than a mililiner’s substitute for the 
flowing trecses which, in former times, concealed not a few of 
the bride’s personal attractions, and covered her face when she 
knelt at the altar—an opinion favored by the fact that Elizabeth 
Staart was not thought to require an artificial veil, since nature 
bad given ber such un abundance of circumfluent buir. It bas 
been suggested that the origin may be f und in the veil of the 
Hebrew marriage ceremony, or the yellow vail cf the old Roman 
brides; or that it may have come from the same religious 
source as the veil which was largely used by Christians in the 
Ninth Ce: tury, and which i no the diocese of Bologna, was, at 
a later period, made to env lop both bride and bridegroom 
during the performance of the ecclesiastical rite of matrimony. 
A further suggestion as to the origiu is that it may be an sm- 
plification of the coif which the medisval brides wore between 
the garland and the hair, n example of which was worn by 
Margaret Tudor under her coronet, at her wedding with the 
King of Scotland. In this last case the bridal veil and the 
vousemzid’s cap have the same origin. 

Though the Sixteenth Century was a time when brides of 
gentle birth were usually arrayed in the fashion followed in the 
next century by the Princess Elizabeth and though it was also 
a period when paroct ial authorities showed excellent liberality 
in providing durable circlets for the use of brides, the veil and 
the chaplet were often dispensed with at its weddings as super- 
fluities of bridal costume Jn the rural districts, girls of the 
humblest social degrees went to the porch with coroaals of wild 
flowers or miniature wheat sheaves upon their heads, but never 
ventured to assume ths coif of fair and ample folds.—Fashion 
Journal. 











A Mrracte Puay in Encianp.—Some excitement has 
been occasioned in South Wales by the prod day 
three weeks, atthe Baptist Chapel, Briton Ferry, offwhatmay fair- 
lybe termed a dramatic performance entitled ‘Joseph and his 
Brethren.” The “Western Mail,” having obtained a printed 
copy of the work, pnblishes extracts from it showing a reguiar 
dialogue for several persons, stage directions, and the familiar 
‘enter’ and ‘‘exit” used precisely as in the acting editions of 
theatrical literature. The author of ‘Joseph and his Breth en” 
remarks ina prefatory note: “The difficulty and objection to 
presenting or performing such a Sunday-school dialogue as 
‘Joseph and his Bretbren’is its great length. ‘To avoid this 
objection and prevent tediousness, the dialogue has been ar- 
ranged in six parts in order that singing, recitations, &c., on 
the general programme, may be introduce1 between the parts. 
The effect will be very fine.” There is also a caution that the 
recreation is **to be performed without change of apparel or coa- 
tume,” qualified by the statement however, that ‘Joseph may 
be designated by a coat of many colors."’ A correspondent of 
the ‘‘Western Mail” thas describes some of the observations of 
the Sunday audience in the chapel: “A grown-up woman 
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THE ALBION. 
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packed in the crowd exclaimed, in one breath, ‘Don’t shovo 
there—and where's bis coat of many colors? And where’s the 





sacks?’ Another replies, ‘Don’t I want to see Joseph as well ns | sufficiently well pnid for it. Bubb, who was created a peer at 
you?’ A youngster close by, after the sentence was passed on the beginning of George IIL.’s reign, and died almost immedi- 
the baker to be hanged, culled out to those near bim, ‘Look | diately afterwarde, would assuredly never bave reached such 
there, how quiet that chap is taking it what's going to be| honor bad he not changed bis name to D ddington some years 
.” betore. Mr. Secretary Seraggs unfortunately never obtained a 
peerage, We say unfortunately, because it would have been 
very interesting to see whether ho would not have assumed some 
more pleasing name. All these folk lived and died in the belief 
The desire to change surnames had had two strong outbreaks pe he _ i thing - improve a ae, er a 
ithi i r|it conld only be accomplisbed by a sign.manual or an Act o 
within modern recollection. About forty years ago, and fo Pasliament. Special eae ee tae eens Ge 
‘ out for the addition of ‘* de,” and the omission of ‘*s,” Thus 
raged especially among the Irish nobility; bat the fashion was | Sir Thomas Trafford became Sir Thomas de Trafford, and Sir 
by no means unknown east of the Channel. It took two forms, a eatin. + ag | . any — rte a ~" 
igi : . stones became Sir Jobn Gladstone, a royal license. Br 

One was to asrame the originel name reputed to have bees one wor ing it occurred to somebody that, nothing of the sort 


banged. 





How do you Like Your Name? 





some time afterwards, it prevailed among the upper classes. It 





borne by some ancestor. The other was to take an entirely new 
name. This was peculiarly the English fancy. In Scotland 


the fashion was aggluntivative; it became a habit to pile up |® public manner. The result was an action at law, wben Mr; 


nawes. For where only a limited number of different torms bad 
to do for the whole population, of various expedients for attain- 
ing distinction this was the easiest. Mr. Scott Stuart was not 
to be confounded wita Mr. Stuart Scott. Mr. Douglas Hamil- 
ton was not the same os Mr. Hawilton Douglas A very few 
bells sufficed for the ringing of a great many changes, and where 
two were not enough three or four could be employed. Lord 
Elphinstone bears the euphonious surnames of Buller-Fullerton- 
Elphinstone. Another member of the family is Sir James Dal 
rymple-Horne-Elphinstone, Lord Minto is distinguished from 
the other Elliots in England, Ireland, and Scotland by the ad- 
ditions of Murray and Kynymound to bis patronymic. These 
Scottish charges are all marked by one characteristic. They go 
onjthe principle of adding name to name—always,if possible, 
through all vicissitudes retaining somewhere in the recesses 
of a complicated nomenclature the old original surname. his 
is not the case with the English families which followed the 
fashion. A complete abandonment of the old surname was the 
rule Jt is not easy to say whether the case of the D ke of Puc- 
clengh is to be counted as English or Scottish; but it illustrates 
the rules of both countries. First the Evglish name ot the 
Dake of Monmouth—such as it was—has been wholly discarded 
by bis descendents, and then the new Scottiss surname has been 
backed up by a couple of fresh o: es, after the * orthern fashion 
The number of Euglish peers who bear assumed names may be 
gu ssed from ‘he tact that, of twenty-one English dnkes, no 
fewer than thirtcen have either double names or have altogether 
changed their patronymics; of Seventeen English Marquesses 
six, and of eleven Irish murquerses five, have either doubled or 
changed or both. Some of these changes are a little puzzling, 
One c nnot always understand their object, aud scmetimes there 
appears to be uo object. Why should Lord Clanricarde, whose 
pnawe used to (e Bourke, turn into ** De Bourgh?” and, stran 
ger still, why should another member of the save widespread 
family call himself‘ De Burgho"? There waa still less reason 


by other families. Money makes almost any name go down, 






























































Cat Snow at THE uonron Crysrat Partace.—The 
ighth Nationa! Cat Show, which continues up to next Tnesday 
vening, opened yesterday atthe Crystal Palace, The show is 
being held in the north nave, along which run four parallel rows 
of cages containing 308 beautiful creatures of all sizes, colors, 
and kinds. Some are arrayed in white and gray and silver sil- 
ken dresses, that one might fancy ought to rustle with every 
graceful movement of the wearer, and in coats of wire-like fabric 
that would emit phosphoric sparks if rubbed the wrong way. 
There are cats of ail nationalities—altbough this year, unlike 
the shows of former years the contributers are confined to Eng- 
land, and, indeed, it would appear for the majority, to persons 
residing in London, or within a radius of ten miles therefrom, 
In some cages there were majestic-looking monsters sitting 
with closed eyes on cushions emblazoned in purple end amber, 
as if they heeded not the curiosity they were exciting, or the ad- 
miration so lavishly bestowed upon them, while round the cor— 
ner in the adjoining compartmen's were sulky or retiring, 
witches that hid themselves away, and better still, twin kittens 
playing with the children’s fingers thrust between the cage bars. 
Indeed}the!prettiest sight of the day was to watch the play between 
these junior generations, to see the pleasure light up the faces 
of the children, ‘or to listen to the merry wusic of their langhter. 
The great wajority of the visitors yesterday consisted of ladies 
and children, and it may be added that the majority of exhibi- 
tors are also ladies. One of the chief delights of the day was 
to see the creatures fed, and to witness this sight, which took 
place at close upon 4 o'clock, almost every one in the building 
flocked. The event was interesting not only from the fact that 
the animals themselves took a lively interest in it, but that at 
provoked a curiosity among the spectators like to that which 

revails when the great carnivora are being banquetted in the 
Regent's Park Gardens. The howls of the eaters were not as 
loud in the palace as those heard on similar occasions in the 
park, but taking into account the relative size of the beasts, 
they were equally deep. The prizes, which in the total amounted 
toabout £i2', were divided into three for each of the fifty 
classes of woich the show cousisted—the pret prize in each 
being £1, the second !5s. and the third 10e, It cannot but have 
added to the labors of the ju 'ges to have to regard the value set 






































nd few people would object to Coutts, or even Cutts were they 


was needed. A Mr. Jones chose to turn himself into Mr. Her- 
bert, and a mediling efficial obstructed bim in consequence in 


He: bert established bis right a3 a f{reeborn Briton to call him- 
self what Le pleased. The point cf the story is said to have 
lain in the fact that the meddling official had gone some years 
previously to the expense of obtaining a license under the 
Queen's sigu-manual to take a fresh nawe himself, or, in other 
words, had paid for leave to do that which he might have done 
for nothing. His feelings must have resembled those of the 
man whose wrath is sung by a Transatlantic muse: — 
‘There was a man who Lad a clock— 
His name wa- Matthew Mears — 
He wound it regular every night 
For nearly twenty years. 
At last his precious timepiece proved 
An eight-day clock to be, 
Aud a madder man than Mr. Mears 
You would not wish to see.” 


A great many recipients of royal licenses must have experienced 
similar disappointments, and a source of Crown revenue must 
have been gradually stopped. The fact hss only percolated by 
slow degrees to the level of the great ee class; but of late 
the second colvmn of tbe ** Times” bas been full of anuounce- ; : ; 

ments in which gentlemen call attention to their having ‘ by ~ i on fous re ae See te ee ee 


a or otherwise adopted » new surname.—Saturday |i, gq. Every exbibitor was permitted by the rales laid down, 


to ay a a umes upon the avimal he or sbe exhibited, 
. . n and one exh bitor took a very liberal advantage of this permis— 
Rage ne areal Cuance a | Gremio senna sion, for she set the value of £25.0 0 on Little Brownie, ; 
aate Gap Gas Sas eube over the spirit aud style Of George) haired she tabby aged three years. Tuis highly-esteemed puss, 
Elliot's writings is possibly not as well understood in America| numbered ninety-two in the catalogue, is set forth by her owner, 
as it is on thie side of the Atlantic, Those who dwell with de-|Miss Nellie Shorthouse as of thorougubred descent from cats in 
light on the freshness and beauty of ‘* Adam Bede,"’ “Silas the possession of the owner and her father for nearly thirty 
Marner,” and the * Mill on the Floss,” may be excused for years, and a tabulated pedigree tor seven gener ations framed and 
wandering at the t rbia and lagubrious staff which ‘ lamber«|!#2ed is affixed to the sales-office in the palace, Notwithstand- 
ap‘ Dauiel Deronda,’’ Here is ‘tho reason why,” George El-|'28 the feats of Little Brownie however who is reported to be a 
iot, as everybody knows, was the now de plame of Miss Evans, |{wous rat-catcber, having on many oceo:sions ‘* dispatched” 
who commenced her career a+ an aathor in * Blackwood’s! “Ve rats in a minute the judges awarded in this cass the first 
Magazine.” During her early lifeshe made the acquaintance| PTZ to Miss H. King’s cat, which the owner valus @: the more 
of a heavy critical philosopher, Mr. Lewes, a writer in * Tue modest sum ot £4. It would be impossible to give here the list 
-aturday, Fortnight y Review,” and other high-class periodicals, |°! Prizes i ¢z ens, and it is aloiost inviduous to single out any. 
They discovered a plutonic affection for cach other and after a Bat we canvot refrain from calling the attention of visitors to 














for another Irish change. The name of Sir Vere de Vere sounds 
very pretty. It would sound stil! more pretty if one could feel 
gure tbat its bearer bad an hereditary right, even through female 
descent, to be known by it Sir Lerpard Burke is not accounted 
very strict as to the pedigrees he will admit into bis various 
publications; bat even he does not attempt to justify the change 
of Hunt into |e Vere’ Why does Lord Rokeby bear the name 
and arws of Montagu? He does not appear to be descended 
from the family, his real surname being the bighly respectable 
one of Robinson. Lord Anglesey iv not a Paget by male des- 
cent, but a Bayly; Lord Nelson is not a Neleon, bat a Bolton, 
Lord Beachawp not a Lygcen, tut « Pindar; Lord Manvers is not 
a Pierrepoint, but a \cadows; Lord Portman is a Berkely, Lord 
Rotartes an Agar, Lord Sandys a Hill; Lord Tredegar not » Mor- 
gan but a Gould; and Lord Lyveden not a Vernon, but a Smitb, 
In this !ast ca-e tue connection with the great lizbt of the family 
Sydney Smith is lost. Indeed, strange to ray, there are no 
Smiths iu the peerage now. Lord Carrington’s family have be- 
come Carington's, with one r; and the Smiths Smythe Smythes, 
Viscounts Strangford—one of whow first brought the combina-— 
tion ‘‘ Sydney Smith” into use—are extinct. These Smiths had 
a long pedigree, as pedigrees go. But it is characteristic of the 
great Smith yens to observe that, while the name of the original 
Smith is spelt on bis monument at Ashford with an #, his son 
spelt it with a y, and bis grandson with aneattheend. There 
are *mitks who also spell their nawe with a y, dotting itin tre 
Dutch fashion, so ibat it looks like Smijth, and is greatly vene- 
rated in consequenoe. But neitber the Caringtons nor the Ver- 
nons bave shown 80 much respect for a really ancient surname, 
and one which would be considera' ly more ancient than half 
the peerage can lay claim to by male descent. There are ex- 
amples of men of ancient family taking the great Smith name; 
but in these cases, no doubt, there were strong reasons for the 
assumption. The day may come when Smiths will have be- 
come rare, and dukes way bercafter take the pawe to show that 
they bad ancestors eo far back as the nineteenth century. In 
ane great ducal family such a course would be in the highest 
degree sensible Everybody knows that the Smithsons bave 
come to great wealth and glory; but the glory is sadly dimmed 
by the remembrance that, though they may be called Percy, 
they are descendet from the old Percies though a doubly bro- 
ken female line, and throw discredit upon a very respectable 
Yorkshire family which had actually matched in the old days 
with the great Percies themselves. A similar bat much more 
complicated series of changes have been made by the Lords 
Braybrook. The whole family bas for some generations shown 
a singular aptitade for discarding one snroame and* taking 
another. It was somewhat remotely descended by the fe- 
male line from a certain Richard Neville wbose son took 
the name «f Grey, and whos? grandson, Ricbard Aldworth 
added, first the name of Neville aod afterwards that of 
Griffin, tohis own, and eventu lly became the second Lord 
Braybrook by inberitance. His cousin, the first lord, whose 
surname was Whitwell, took that of Griffin. A bro her of the 
third lord took the name of Grenville, and finally all the family, 
dropping the Greys, and Aldworths, and Whirwells, and G iffins 
have become Nevilles pure and «imple. It is a little curious to 
observe also upon the comparative popularity of certain names. 
Howard is almost proverbially tavored in this respect, yet no- 





















































































time were married. ver since this partnership Mr. Lewes bas|*Be Show toa few animais, the merit of which struck us as being 
guided more or less, the pen which wrote ** Adam t ede’ and extraordinary. No. 2 in the programme a short-haired tortoise. 
bis thoughts were easily discernable in “Middlemarch.” On|®bell, the property of Mr. John Hurry, is one of these; and amon 
the eve of the publication of that notable work he reviewed it in | te Others are those numbered 14, 2', 21, 25, 83, 41 53, 60, 70, 
the ‘*Satarday” and “Fortnightly.” (annonymously of course,) 107, 155, 157, 2 0, 212, and 245. Special attention should be 
and pronounced it to be a splendid effort of ‘genius. In hterary|°#!led to a remarkably colored short baired tom cat, (Nv. 66,) 
society he now proclaims himself tie author of * Daniel Deron-|'%e Property of M:. John Walter, and to Mr. Hawthorn’s tabby 
da.” He wrote every line of the chapt r which describes the valued by the owner at £1,110, and which weighs twenty-three 
discussion at the club to which Moradecai introduced Daniel, | P8248 two ounces. On the whole, thestow may be pronounced 
Such a club as this really had an existence in London |*° far as the quality of the exbibits goes, a decided success.— 
under the presidency of a Jew, upon whom Mr. aud Mrs. Lewes|’ ondon Standard’ October 21st. , 

modeled Mordecai. ‘the admirers of Mrs. Lewes are not Fon op ERS BEE 
pleas d with this literary pattoersbip. and they say, most truly} Lonpon Norse.—The destructive effects of noise are 
that the critical philosovher has destroyed the classic purity of|at last attracting the attention the subject deserves, It is not, 
the lady's English ** Daniel Veronda” is having a large sale,| oniy the annoyance caused by fowls at night. or by musical 


sey ‘j oe 

ervestinelzes. ee. \dulens performers by day, which is felt; it is the effects of the continu- 
Cotortnc Human Hatr By Eatinc Ecos.—The|ous roar end rumble of the leading tho: oughfares which is o m- 
much vexed question, How to get gold hai:? 1s solved ut last.|ing into prominence. It is found that this incessant action 
While the Germans shrink}from being held a fair-haired natioa | upon the auditary apparatas is adding to the amount of nervous 
who knows, but the sufferers, what other nations have gone! disturbance now so rapidly onthe increase. Ou all bands it 
through to win the hair despised by Prussia? Ladies have|is sllowed that affections of the nervous system, in some part or 
borne uvheard of torments in pursuit of this fictitious gold. otber of it, are essentially the disease of the present, and still 
One who had to be turned round in the sun for hours during the Nfe ie to > oe tn torte oh ahaa At present the race of 
,rozess, bore with stoic fortitude the terrible headaches involved life ix suc ad to tex heavily the nervous system, and all things 
ach week, nor ever complained of what shs bad to pay, though| “¥ieh will.add to rp load that,the system hus toybear that can be 
alter all, she was scarcely even electro-plated. Some run otbker avoided py -. e avoided. It a — to relieve our 
risks, in robbing Teoton corpses of their long fair locks, and|*t'eets of the aie passing to and fio io them and through 
all is ineffectual while eyes and skin remain to give the lie to|/‘®e™ It is absolutely certain that this must increase, and with 
hair. Now, no more dyes, migranes, or wiga, will be necessary. that increase, the evils that arise therefrom. It becomes the 
Everybody may sport the.* glad gold bair’—nay, blue eyes, more necessary then to puraue the means which are available 
too, and snowy skins, All you have to do is to go poe en an for the relief of the deleterions outcomes of this state of matters, 
an island and eat penguins’ eggs—and the more you eat the What we must look to is the means of reducing the noixe ao 
fairer you will get. None need despair, for hair too dark to — toa minimum, It is been — ye is e matter to 
change to gold turned, and red hair. being wore the rage} ¥ CD Men can Deer hes - " at they are obliviots of 
than flaxen, fant mieux. The isle in question is one of the Cro-|'* . Bat even as ee pve d nut necessarily follow that 
zet group, o» which the sarvivors of the unfortunate S'rathmore|'t 38. 1 ee os free from injarious effic s. As to 
were wrecked last year, and only rescued after six months’ the fact itself, it is disproved in the most unmistakable marner 
duronce ¥ le, Theythad little tulea: but peuguins’ eggs andjdoubt-| °Y the recent — made to extend nuiseless pavement to dif 
less the eggs witnont the island would be uf no avail) but the forent parts of London as well as the City. The distraction 
slight iaconvenience of a sameness in food would be readily en-|°8284 by Boise isthe reason of the adoption of these costly 
countered by the votaries of fashion A survivor writes:-—** The| 8t'et coverings. We all know how fatiguing it 18 to lie en toe 
eggs did every one a great deal of good, © © © © A most preacher or a lectarer when his voice irom any canse is not dis- 
remurkable thing was that every one bh d fair skins, and light|*iactly audible. The effcrt of attention required is felt to be ex- 
hair, dark faces, and hair being quite changed, black bair ta-n. |O®Usting and a distinct sense of tire is experienced Precisely 
ing brown or red, and fairer people quite flixen.” If some en- the same thing occurs where a close application of the at- 
terprising Eoglisbman does not immediately set np a hotel on|'ention fis Jnecessitated to determive “certain jrounds amidst 
this enchanted spot, we shall never give John Ball credit for a general ooise. The wear and tear of a day 8 work is distinctly 
knowing how to make his fortane.—~ London Echo.” aggravated by the force wasted by and necessitated through the 

. noise, and the efforts made in consequence thereof. If the noise 
were mitigated one source ot weariness and exhaustion would 
be relieved. —'‘ ‘I'he Sanitary Record.” 














In Enxoiaxp in. 1874, 1,313 persons were kiiled by horse con- 
veyances ; tramcars ki:led 62, omuibuses only 55 persons. By 


cabs 61 persons were killed, and by carriages 3?, and this limi-| A Sype Curr ror Hyprornosta.—Another addition 


tation of t'e numbers is noted as implying great skill on the]; to the already formiadable list of ) lacti i 
part of the drivers in streets often crowded. There were 942 — pesca tage ew Raghanti ge chime ee 


deaths from injuries in coal mines, and 1i8 from injaries con- hydrophobia. Dr. Grzymaia of Podolia, in Ruesian Poland, re- 








body takes the other form, Hogarth or Hogward. By leaviv 
out the obnoxious g the Duke of Norfolk's ancestors did well for 


their good reputation with posterity, One of the noblest fawi- | following out-door occupations, killed by lightning. Sunstroke|spivosam ” with success in every case but one, although cases 
lies in the fifteenth century was that of the Bourchiers, earls of| was also fatal to 90 person’, and 114 deaths were ascribed toJof bites iuflicted at the same time, but treated in other ways, 
Essex and lords of many titles, bat, though * Bouchier” bas|galato and exposure to cold. A girl only fourteen years old,|had terminated in death, The droy is described a: possesing 
been once or twice acsumed of late years. no one seems to like| daughter of a laborer died in childbirth. ‘there was a death jsurdoritic and slightly diuretic preperties. 
the cognates Bonger and Batcber; it is just possible that some | from the bite of a fox, from the bite of a rat,.from the scratch of'adu't is nine grai: s of powder of the leaves, repeate | three times 
forms of the name are derived from Bowyer. Briggs is not popu- 
lar, but Bruges and Bridges have been several times assumed ' two from the stings of wasps, 


g | poisoning increased to 461, about “a third of them being ascer-|hundred cases—in human subjects as well as beasts—of bites by 


nected with copper tin, iron, and other mines. Deaths{,by|Prts that during the last ten years he has treated at least one 











tained suicides. ihere were 25 boys and men, nearly allj/hydrophobia animals with the powdered leaves of ** Xanthiam 


The ose for an 


a cat, from the bite of a leech, from the sting of a hornet, andja duy and continued duriug three weeks; to chi!dren under 
twelve years half the quantity is given, ‘ 
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Taxation of Bank Capital in the United States. 


Boston, Mass., November 15th, 1876. 
To the Editor of the Wall Street Journal: 

The existence of government implies the necessity 
ffor revenue, and the first question which meets us, and 
‘about which we differ, is in regard to the mode by which 
ithe required sum shall be secured. 

At present, in this country, we tax persons, property, 

cand the paper which represents property, and the sys- 
ttems in the several States are so diverse, and compli- 
reated, that it is difficult to understand what our obli- 
igations really involve. 
Our object should be to devise some mode by 
‘which all property may be reached, and subjected to a 
_ vaniform rate, and each person, whether tative or fe- 
ireign, rich or poor, compelled to contribute the proper 
share, proportioned in cach case, to the sum paid for 
sshelter, food and clothing, and the use of machinery, or 
xinsteuments used in the production of new wealth, 

All real wealth is in one of two general forms, or 
sdlasses, and may be designated as fixed, like real estate 
vand machinery, er floating, like merchandise. 

The first is represented by deeds, shares of stock and 
‘bonds, by the use of which the ownership is designated 
‘and transferred, and it has been decided in one case at 
iJeast, that the property only, and not the title, should 
_ betaxed. This is simple justice, and souner or later 
the practice will become universal, and all real estate, 
or instruments of production, be made to pay the sum 
required fur its protection, without any effort to discover 
the holder of the title and impose another tax. 

We then have to deal with the other form of wealth 
which consists of merchandise or the commoditics whieh 
we create for consumption, exchange, or conversion into 
fixed forms, or real estate ; and on all the sales of this, 
we should impose a tax, so that the cost of every article 
should be increased by cach transfer, and the tendency 
be, to limit the number of these to the lowest point, and 
increase rather than diminish the number of producers, 
It will be understood that we are not to tax persons, 
mor the paper representatives of any kind of property, 
and consequently, it will be seen, that the capital of 
the banker, except so far as it is invested in real estate 
and fixtures, is as free from tax as the mortgage. The 
motes receivable in his vaults, are precisely like mort- 
gages, by which the debtorsagree ata future date, to 
' geturn, not the same property, but an equivalent, with a 
certain sum as rent for its use. 

The bauker does not lend money, but merchandise, 
and the consideration he receives is rent. His busines- 
sbould be subjcct only to the same general laws, which 
apply to all other pursuits, leaving him in entire freedom 
‘to determine for himself how he will transfer his capital 
to others, and the terms upon which it may be done. 

: But, it will be objected, that he is authorized to issue 
motes which are uscd as money, and that on these he 
derives a profit, at the expense of the community where 
they circulate, and therefore, he ought to be taxed for 
this privilege. 

e may reply to this, that the banker is not obliged 
‘to use notes, any more than the merchant. He may 
issue a check for fifty cents, or fifvy dollars, payable in 
current funds at the clearing-house, and no government 
ean forbid. 

But, the general government, representing the whole 
people, should say, that its asents shall accept for reve- 
mue,only such notes as are prepared by the proper author 
ity and entrusted for issue and pn an a to only those 
who have loanable capital, and ean, in addition to and 





ive securitics to justify the proper officer in engaging 
that when they reach the clearing-house a commercial 
centre toward which they naturally flow, they shall be 
instantly convertible intofunds equal to specie. 


profit on their circulation, 


clearing-houses absolute, and equal to specie. 


accordance with his own judgment, 
modes which, thus t r, have been so objectionable. 


but it cannot reasonably be asked to pay twice, 
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not as part of this, deposita sufficient amouné of product- 


This is the kind of bank note circulation that the 
people need to serve as small change, in the transactions 
mainly effected by the use of cuecks, drafts, and bills of 
exchange, which are the real currency of the whole 
commercial world, and as has already been said, could 
be made in suis to suit all possible demands. But the 
motes are a convenience which it is not propose! to 
dispense with, and we therefore insist that there shall 
be provision for the issue of all that may be asked for, 
with the further condition, that the banker shall be 
required to divide equitably with the government the 


Whether the volume of notes used is greater or less, 
or the profit large or small, is not so important us that 
we should have the amount adjusted by the natural laws 
of trade, and their convertibility into funds at the 


We may then dispense with com, except for the smaller 
sums, where paper would cost the most, and leave the 
banker in freedom to determine the amount of idle re- 
serves kept in hand, and all other questioas of detail in 


Let us have simple, equitable taxation, confining our 
action to real wealth, aud avoiding the offensive, unjust 


Include all property, whether public or private. If|by year a certain quantity of railway iron in Great 


Adopt this principle and the bankers will be satisfied, 
and the borowers will be gainers. Let your readers 
judge. Davip Witper. 


Tse Maritme Commerce or Great Britain.—More 
than nine-tenths (in value) of the exports in the year 
1875 of the produce of the United Kingdom was ship 
ped at 12 ports. From London went merchaiidisté of 
the value of £57,924,927; from Liverpool, £79,460,771; 
from Hull, £23,273.231; from Grimsby, £10,149,580; 
from Glasgow, £0,128,372; from Southampton, £8,652,- 
933; from Neweastle, £4,882,433; from Leith, £3,848,- 
486; from Cardiff, £2,837.747, from Harwich, £2,806,- 
149; from Hartlepool, £2,484,648; from Folkestone, 
£2 253,678. These amounts together exceed £207,000, 

000 of the £223,466,963 which is the total value of the 
British and Irish produce exported in the year. 
Liverp ol takes the lead in the vast exports of our cot- 
ton, linen, and woollen govds, and the exports of coal 
materially raise the totals at Newcastle and Cardiff. 
The 12 principal ports of entry for imports of foreign 
and colonial merchandise are not exactly the same as 
the chief ports of departure above named. The imports 
into the port of London in 1875 reached the valne of 
£135,102,452; Liverpool £105,095,188; Eull, £18,456,- 
334; Folkestone, £11,822,742; Southampton, £9.236,- 
460; Glasgow, £8,987,005; Leith, £8,084,081; Bristol, 
£6,911,963; Newhaven £6,143,741; Greenock, £5,869,. 
997; Dover, £5,409,042; Neweastle, £5.151,115. These 
sums together exceed £326000,000, and constitute, 
nearly vine-tenths of the £373,939,577, the total value 
of the imports of merchandise into the United Kingdom 
in the year. That total was never before equalled in 
amy year. And the valuc of the exports of British pro- 
duce in 1875 was never exceeded or cqualled, except 
in the three years next preceding 1875. The imrorts 
of the year comprised articles of the value of £139, 
047,488, being ina raw state and to be used in Yhonu- 
acture; articles wholly manufactured cf the value of 
£162 274,950, or ten millions more than in the preced- 
ing year, and other miscellaneous articles, £ 1,496,697. 








Tue Granp Trunk Rattway or Canava.—A Hien 
Rate or Worxine Exeenses —Capt ‘I'yler’s speech to 
the recent Grand Trunk mecting contains a remark- 
able account of the ruinous kind of business forced 
upon it, which is all but unprecedented, we should say, 
at any rate on so large a scale, in railway bistory. Dur- 
ing the last half-year they bave received £936,000, but 
this had been earned at a cost of £734,000, or seventy 

eight per cent. ‘The result was that the company had 
only 202,000 to pay its preferences, whereas, i 

they had received the same rates fer conveying their 
goods as in 1873, they would have earned £350,000 
more, and been able to pay the preferences in full. 
Capt. Tyler allows that probably they might not have 
had so much traffic if the former rates had been main- 
tained, but the falling off 1s so enormous. as to wake it 
evident that a higher rato would probably have been 
nearly as much more profitable as this estimate, for, if 
the traffic had fallen off the working expenses would 
also have been diminished, It is quite certain that no 
capitalists would have consented beforehand, to make 
railways anywhere, with tue prospect 0 working at such 
rates as the railway war has forced on the Canadian and 
some of the United States railways: and we can only 
hope, for the sake of the iarge capital already embark- 
ed, and also because it is not desirable thatihe business 
of old countries leading to new ones should be wholly 
stopped, that Capt. Tyler’s not over-sanguine hopes of 
an agreement among the companics may be realized 
very soon. ‘Traders in America probably derive some 
benefit from the excessively low rates, but the benefit 
is a doubtful one when the rates are so much below the 
paying point to the carrying companics as they now 
seem tobe. Such rates cannot be depended upon to 
last, and the uncertainty makes them ‘ess beneficial to 
trade than a moderately low rate would be.—Lon. Exon. 


———__—_—__—_e ~<m po 

Britisu Rattroap Iron.— An English journal discus- 
sing the present situation among the rail manufacturers, 
says : 

cf The fact must not be overlooked that rails have be- 
come sensibly cheaper durivg the last three years, and 
their greater cheapness has of course a tendency to in- 
erease their consumption. This comparative cheapness 
is, in fact, the great future hope of the iron trade; it 
must in time tell upon the existing stagnation in that 
branch of the national industry, and it must cither very 
materially mitigate it or altogether remove it. The 
temporary decline in their traffic receipts has evidently 
not yet discouraged the leading companies: on the con- 
trary they are prosecuting renewals and \mprovement, 
and are even developing exteusiuns, wih vigor. At 
the same time we fancy that it is the colonial railways 
which must prove our best customers for rails and ma- 
terials for some years to come. The mother country is 
fairly riddled with railways, and every town and district 
of any importance or value is not only supplied but 
even overdone with railway communication. More sid- 
ings, more third lines, more renewals may absorb year 





the property can afford to exist, it can afford to be taxed, | Britain itself, but it is the colinies which are, after all, 





Surerrority oF Amer can Toots—A ReMaRKABLE 
Mecuan.cat Feat.—* A mechanician” writes as f Jlows 
in the London Times in reference to the Centennial 
Exhibition : 

“The section which most conspicuotisly brings but 
the enormotis strength of Americi as a producing power 
is that of tools, and still more epecially the vast array 
of tiachine tools for metal, which are the parents of all 
other machinés. More than 100 exhibitors have each a 
group that éommands the adwiration of all who take 
the trouble to éxamine them in detail. These tools are 
for all purposes—small atms, sewing machines, clocks, 
watches, and all branches of machitie-tiakitig aiid en- 
gineering, and almost all are finished in a style superior 
to that of aiiy former cxhibi‘in. 

“A new departure has been taken in punching metal, 
and the same principle, doubtless, governs shearing. 
A Philadelphia firm exhibits a great novelty in punch- 
ing (but not shown in operation), which has created a 
sensation among engincers of all countries, the United 
States included. Nurs of remarkable beauty have been 
shown and given away in profusion. These nuts have 
two peculiarities—they are of an inordinate depth and 
are punched cold. 1} inches it depth have a # inch 
punch passed through them. 

“Visitors said it was an impossibility—that no quality of 
steel could penetrate through, of that diameter. In time 
the seerct leaked out, forit was no imposture. This 
firm, in punching, take advantage of the fluid property of 
cold iron or steel by introducing the elément of time 
into the performance of the operation, giving to the 
punch only such a load of pressuro as it ¢ati sustailt, 
then giving up the reins to nature, wheit the instrument 
penetrates at @ rate iti proportion to the fluidity of the 
mass, Hitherto the philosopher and the experiment- 
alist have been writing on the flow of solids, but here 
is the natural law made available practically, and, un- 
important as it may seem, yet vast issues are bound up 
therein. The seed sown in thousands of minds, will 
bring forth many other applications in metal working 
that are now deemed impossible.” ; 


> 





Fast Rawway Travetinc.—The Londen Bngineér 
gives an account of “ the highest authentic instances of 
high railway speeds” on record. Brunel, with the 
Courier class of locomotive, ran thirteen miles in ten 
minutes, cqual to seventy-eight miles an hour. Mr. P. 
Stirling, of the Great Northern, took, two years back, 
sixteen carriages fifteen miles in thirteen minutes, equal 
to seventy-five miles an hour. The “Great Britain,” 
“Lord of the Isles,” and “ Iron Duke,” broad gauge en- 
gines onthe Great Western Railway, have each run 
with four or five carriages from Paddington to Didcot in 
forty-seven and a half minutes, equal to sixty-six miles 
an hour. The new Midland coupled express engines, 
running iv the usual course, have been timed, sixty- 
eight, seventy, and seventy-two miles an hour. The 10 
A. M. express on the Great Northern from Leeds has 
been timed, and mile after mile at the rate of a mile in 
fifty-two seconds, or at sixty-nine and two-tenths miles 
an hour. The engines used are Mr. Stirling's outside 
cylinder bogie express engines, the load being ten car- 
riages. 





Iron Rams acatnst Sreet Rais.—The London News 
of Nov. 8th makes the following mention of an event con- 
sidered to be of great importance to railway interests, 
and also to the iron trade throughout the world: “It seems 
now to be certain that the experiments which have beeu 
carried on by Mr. I. L. Bell, M. P., at the instance of 
the Northeastern Railway Co., aad which were some time 
sinec hopefully spoken of by the chairman of that com- 
pany, Mr. Leeman, for the production of a cheap and 
durable iron rail, have been singularly successful. It 
is confidently affirmed t'at iron rails, more durable than 
steel rails, can be produced by a new process at a much 
less cost and at a price but one pound per ton in exce @ 
of ordinary iron rails. Considering that steel rails, 
when worn out, are worth little, and that this new rail 
will be worth two-thirds of its original value for recon- 
version, the long agitated question of iron vs. steel would 
seem to be determined. ‘I'he value of this discovery to 
Cleveland will be incalculable, as the large substitution 
of steel for iron rails has been most disastrous to the 
leading industry of the district.” 





Seven Miturons or Passencers.—The strain on the 
Penns) lvania Railroad Company in the six months of 
Centennial travel, was so great that the Auditor’s depart- 
ment was unable to keep np with the accounts, and is 
still several weeks behind. Atthe Jersey City depot 
22,917 trains were started westward, made up of 127,- 
080 cars, carrying xbout 7,500,000 passergers. This is 
exclusive of way passengers, and includes the travel in 
one direction only. 


Some Corporations THAt HAvE Sovuts.-—The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company have circulated a congrg'ula- 
tory address to the employees of the road for their faith- 
ful attention to duties during the Centennial, The 
Baltimore and Ohio Railrogd Company have sent their 
employees a check, beginning with the conductors at 
$10 and so gradyally down to the firemen, who re- 








tae future field for the labor of the railway engineer,” 





ceived $40 each. 
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INVISIBLE PowWER; 


OR, 


The Secret of Life and Death. 


BY 
A. J. H. DUGANNE, 


QUTHOR OF “UNDER THE SHIELDS,” “THE TENANT 
| HOUSE,” ‘‘ THE SEVEN CITIES,” EIC., ETO. 


** Yes.”” said Macy, in a low voice, as 
Amelia’s graceful form glided out of the 
parlor, to go to the library, ‘* You are your 
mother’s daughter.” 

‘* And you are her father, my own Saul,”’ 
said Susie. : 

That evening Moss Cohen took Susie’s 
letter to the post office, to be answered in a 
few days by Mrs. Revere, in grateful ac- 
ceptance of their proffered hospitality. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
TWO PAIRS OF WOMEN. 


Mrs. Celia Revere’s appearance took 
everybody by surprise. Susie, dear soul, 
had made up her mind for a middle-aged 
widow lady, in a cap, with black lace trim- 
ming, if ‘‘ genteel,’ or for a care-worn 
woman, with lines of harrowing thought 
marked upon her faded forehead. Amelia 
had fancied a mild, gentle lady of about 
forty-six, ina black silk dress with white 
linen cuffs, and her hair parted smooth in 
the middle for Edward to kiss, when she 
bent over him. To the dismay of mother 
and daughter, when a card, inscribed ‘* Mrs. 
Celia Revere’’ was followed by the visit- 
or’s appearance with ‘‘ Fanny”’ in the cot- 
tage parlor, a handsome woman, with 
flashing eyes, and raven curls, dressed in 
brown silk, and unmistakably “aristo- 
cratic,’’ bowed distantly to Mrs. Macy ; and 
a young Miss, in blue silk, imitated her 
mother, with a slight inclination of her 
curly head. Then both visitors, bending a 


little, acknowledged Amelia’s presence ; 
and Fanny was presented as ‘* Edward’s 
‘ sister, madam.”’ 


Amelia told her mother, afterwards, she 
“thought she’d drop;’’ so taken aback 
was the poor little school teacher by such 
- genteel” reception of hospitality. ‘* I’m 
sure I sha’n’t like her,’’ was Amelia’s rapid 
thought, and she saw the reflection of it in 
her fond mother’s face, which she knew 
how to read so well. The visitors were 
shown to their room with more punctilious- 
ness than Susie had practised for years. 

They were directed where to find everything 
{ eeoltil: and if they required more, to ‘Ring 
for the servant.” Then the two pairs sepa- 
rated, Susie and Amelia, looking at one 
another, below, in the parlor ; Celia Revere 
and her young daughter, clinging to each 
other's necks, in their handsome chamber 
with books on its marble centre-table an 
fresh flowers on the mantle piece. 

“Amelia, what do you think of them ?”’ 

“Oh, mother, I’m afraid they’re proud ! ”” 

*‘ But the child has a sweet face,”’ said 





Susie. 

‘*She’s artful, I’m sure,’ responded 
Amelia ;—‘‘ Did you see how she watched 
her mother?” 

** Well, we must to make the best of 
them. I had no idea she was such a fashion- 
able woman—reduced, of course.” _ 

‘*She’s a lady, mother, that’s evident,’’ 
said Amelia. 

** Well, we'll treat her as a lady,” an- 
swered the hostess. 

Up-stairs, meantime, the ‘‘ fashionable 
woman ’”’ was holding her daughter before 
her, both their faces wet with tears. 

4 ‘*Isn’t the young lady sweet !’’ exclaimed 
Fanny, sunshine in her rainy eyes. 

‘* Yes, dear, but the mother has an an- 

lic smile, so frank and truthful. I felt 

ike taking her in my arms and kissing her 
at once;—but you know, Fanny, they’re 
strangers. 

“I’m sure, mother, she'd have kissed 
you,” said ie 

“Oh, I wouldn’t dare, my child,” said 
Mrs. Revere. “‘New York people are fond 
of etiquette.” 

‘Dear mother, I hope they'll let us stay 
in brother's room.” 

Those two pairs—up stairs and down— 
} were not such different human pairs, after 








all. Yet what a construction the loving 
mother and daughter below had put upon 
amanner that was not the impulsive na- 
ture of Celia Revere. And how little did 
the mother and daughter above understand 
those simple-hearted ones in the parlor, 
when they foreboded in their presence, the 
restraints of etiquette. 

‘ It was before noon when Mrs. Revere ar- 
rived with her daughter, and at two o’c!ock 
all sat down to dinner; after Susie had 
ceremoniously escorted her visitors over to 
the stable, and waited discrectly outside of 
her ‘‘spare room,’’ while the Revere ‘‘in- 
terview”’ lasted. When the mother and sis- 
ter came out again, and the hired nurse 
went in, Susie saw those large dark eyes, 
alike in all the Reveres, quite red under 
rubbing, and her little motherly heart beat 
fast, as if to sav. ‘‘whv don’t vou kiss 








somenody?”’ She remembered social res- 
trictions, however, and kept on before them 
to the cottage dining-room, and seated them 
at table—Fanny at the left of Moss Cohen, 
and Mrs. Revere at Saul’s left. ‘Then, Cap- 
tain Hooper repeated his short grace—* The 

rd make us mindful of his bounties 
through our lives, and thankful for the 
food he givesus now. Amen!’’—and then 
the meal proceeded silently, according to 
“etiquette.” 

Not entirely; for that wicked husband 
and father, Saul Macy, although he knew 
very well how Susie was doing her best to 
be ‘‘fashionable,”’ suddenly observed to 
Moss Cohen— 

‘“‘ohen, what did you learn about young 
Revere, from his Colonel, in Virginia?’’ 

The Hebrew never looked up from his 

late. Though he was sure that tvro pair of 
Reshing eyes, like those of his own female 
lineage, were directed at him; and though 
he felt that Susie Macy’s heart was ‘‘in Ler 
mouth.”’ He tilted his spoon of soup leisure- 
ly over his lips, and, after a touch of the 
napkin, replied— 

“Gallant soldier—deserves a commission 
—hopes he’ll report in restored health, and 
be promoted.” 

Saul Macy turned coolly to Mrs. Revere, 
and said: 

“Bulletin from head-quarters, madam; 
we’ll send your boy back a lieutenant,please 
God!” 


Oh, you awful Saul Macy! That abrupt 
opening of yours, rude as it seemed to Su- 
sie, preluded an attack on ‘etiquette’ 
which sent it flying to the rear. Moss Co- 
hen, sly coadjutor,-follgwed up the attack 
with one uliarly his own, He said to 
Fanny,in his soft tones: 

‘*We'll have your brother home a month, 
my dear.” 

Fanny raised her eyesto the expressive 
orbs looking so kindly upon her, and, at 
that moment, Susie Macy herself finished 
the etiquette business. 

She let fall her ‘‘ brown sunshine’ 
on Mrs. Revere’s face, and said, in a whis- 


Pe 
Pel intend to kiss your Fanny’s eyes, after 
dinner.” 

“And I want to kiss yours now!” was 
the impulsive response of ‘‘fashionable” 
Celia Revere. 

After this initiation and the quick free- 
masonry that exchanged signs and words, 
by the light of glances, between those two 
mothers, there was no more thought about 
“etiquette.” Before dinner was done, all 
ice had disappeared except that in the wine- 
cooler, and Clic this was melted, catawba 
was telling stories and cracking jokes, be- 
tween a grizzled old head and a white old 
head, faster than Saul Macy could crack al- 
mond shells for Fanny and Amelia. 

And when Captain Hooper brought out 


the elgars, and the three smokers adjourned 
to Saul’s library, two young ladies walked 
into the parlor like Siamese twins, with 
arms enfolding one another's neck and 
waist, while their two mothers stole up 
stairs together, to Susie's own room, to live 
an hour of such responsive life as good wo- 
men realize, when—once in a while—they 
meet and wnderstand one another—rightly. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
** BARKIS IS WILLING.” 


Those two natural families, transiently 
brought together beneath Saul Macy's hos- 
pitable roof, became sharers in thankfulness 
as the young soldier improved sapidly under 
Dr. Plato’s skillful treatment. Before Ed- 
ward’s furlough had half expired, he was 
able to sit in Macy’s library, at that open 
window, whence he descended, the first night 
of their acquaintance, to fall in defence of 
his host. Of course, the young sentinel 
could not be left to himself without ‘‘relief,’’ 
and the “‘ guard’? came vale ** double 
rank,’’as ‘Corporal Fanny’’and her mother, 
or ‘‘Corporal Amelia,’’ and her mother ; un- 
til, after a day or two, the two mothers went 
out a and then the two cor- 
porals mounted guard, while that ‘“‘relieved’”’ 
sentry never thought of going back to his 
hospital, but remained unblushingly on 
post; the result of which was, in a week or 
so, that Corporal Amelia was obliged to 
send Corporal Fanny for rations or a cigar : 
and then the two volunteers, left ‘‘on 
guard,’”’ used to praetice shooting at tar- 
gets, the shots being always fired side-wise, 
and the targets two pairs of loving eyes. 
‘** Ah, imprudent commander-in-chief , Susie 
Macy! You inconsiderate millionaire, Saul! 
Where were your foresight and watchful- 
ness for your only ae heiress, 
when both of you more than suspected that 
her heart had become interested in this 
‘poor young man?’”’ 

Alas! we must record the fact, though 
it scandalize all modern ideas of social pro- 
priety, and ignore all laws of modern mat- 
rimonial management. Saul Macy and his 
Susie had talked over this matter, after be- 
coming more closely oy with Mrs. 
Revere, and learning, through mutual ac- 
quaintances at the East, of her antecedents 
as the daughter of an old New Bedford 
family, reduced in circumstances, but spot- 
less in family history; who had married her 
husband, Albert Revere, a young lawyer 
to lose him, after a short wedded life, and 
then to struggle, through fifteen years of 





prave ton, to keep a home for Edward and 
Fanny; and to show herself, at forty years 
of age, the same refined lady she had been in 
her mother’s drawing-room eet if 
changed at all, by her life of self-denying 
widowhood. 

Learning these things, such natures as 
Saul and Susan required no lengthy dis- 
cussion to come to a conclusion which 
sensible parents must ever reach concerning 
similar conditions of virtue and merit, with 
no drawback, save poverty. 

** Better let things work, Susie.’’ 

**T think so too, Saul.”’ 

And things went on ‘‘ working,” there- 
fore ; much to the satisfaction of Corporal 
Amelia and Sergeant Revere; until, one 
day, Mrs. Revere, with a concerned manner, 
requested Mrs. Macy and her husband to 
give hera few minutes’ private conversa- 
tion. 

When the three were alone together, 
Mrs. Revere began : 

“* Before we cow u, I was not aware 
that my son Edward had become acquaint- 
ed with your dear daughter. May I now, 
as a mother, ask you, if my son's daily in- 
tercourse with Miss Amelia is known to 
you, and if it is right, in your view.” 

Mrs. Revere looked from host to hostess, 
with those luminous eyes that must have 

mn dazzling when she wasa girl; and 
Susie answered, quietly, ‘‘ My husband has 
talked with me about it.” 

Celia Revere’s proud but fond heart sank 
suddenly, as she heard these words, so cold 
and formal—she fancied—from the rich 
mother’s lips. And her f mncpy fluttered 
lower when Saul Macy added— 

“Yes, Mrs. Revere, young people, thrown 
together in that way, have little thought 
about their parents’ approval ! ” 

Susie glanced at her husband's grave face, 
and said to herself, ‘*‘ What can Saul mean ?’ 

Mrs. Revere was sure she knew his mean- 
ing, and answered promptly : 

“*T trust my Edward thinks of his mother, 
and will heed her advice,’’ 

** Yes,’ said Saul, ‘‘ He appears to be a 

son. Have you said anything to him, 
in 7 to our Amelia?” 

“Oh, no, sir. I could not speak to him 
without consulting you and Mrs. Macy first. 
But, if you think it best, we will take Ed- 
ward home, for the remainder of his fur- 
ar 
The reduced lady’s voice faltered a little, 
as she thought of a narrow Boston street, 
and of the third story they lived in. 

““That would be unnecessary travel, it 
seems to me, Mrs. Revere,’’ responded Saul, 
meeting Celia’s misty eyes; ‘‘ Think over 
it. First, you would be depriving Susie of 
a “shopping companion ”—yourself; and 
next, you might throw your convalescent son 

k into a surgeon’s hands; finally, I 
think our Amelia is over head and ears in 
love with that soldier-boy of yours, and it 
might burt her feelings to part from him.” 

Irs. Revere’s gaze drooped at the appar- 
ently flippant mention of her utility in 
‘*shopping;”’ and as she heard the next 
sentence about her son’s health, she started ; 
but when those last words dropped from her 
host, accompanied by his clear laugh, which 
Susie echoed, the ston lady gazed be- 
wildered, from one to the other, and quav- 
ered out— 

“* Oh,—sir,—you are—”’ 

“ Barkis is willing,” quoth Saul ;—”’ 
** How do you feel, Susie?’ 

“*Peggotty is agreed,” responded his 
merry little wife. 

Celia Revere was too ‘‘ lady-like’’ to in- 
dulge in emotion before Mr. Macy, further 
than to wipe her eyes in a Jady-like manner. 
But, if ever a woman enjoyed a “* good cry,”’ 
as she hugged an eleven-year-old daughter 
to her bosom,a few minutes afterwards, 
that woman was the ‘‘ reduced lady,” who 
had worn widow’s weeds for fifteen years, 
without regretting for a moment the fash- 
ionable world sae had as wife and 
mother. 

And when Susie Macy held her daughter 
in a ‘‘close hug,” shortly afterwards, and 
told Amelia what had passed, there was 
such another ‘‘ good cry,’”’ in a bed-room, 
as left on the young lady’s cheeks traces 
which were quickly noticed by an alarmed 
soldier on the watch for his corporal. 

‘“*Has anything happened?’ inquired 
Edward Revere, anxiously. 

“Yes,” replied Amelia Macy, ‘‘ Every- 
thing.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
** DRAFTING.” 


That waning moon of June, which saw 
those two lovers brought together under 
such strange coincidences; and that new 
moon of July, which shed its light upon the 
walks that Edward ventured in the 
yar leaning on Captain Hooper's arm ; 

melia atthe other side with Fannie’s hand 
in hers; rosy mid-summer moons to them, 
were crescents of a more lurid red to many 
comrades of our young soldier, lying wit'? 
faces upturned, upon the fields and _ hills 
of Gettysburgh. 

Another great battle had been fought, 
with cavalry charging through its lines, be- 
fore the wounded sergeant could report to 
his commander. But he was not out of 
rervice, even though his furlough had still 
sen days to run. 
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an Virginis, were at 
this date encumbered and thronged by de- 
feated Confederate armies, retreating south- 
ward; but the strects of many Northern 
towns and cities were likewise crowded 
with multitudes of men, whose fears or 
— might class them among fugitives 
rom war. President Lincoln had called 
for additional troops, and the orders to draft 
where volunteers were not at once forthcom- 
ing, were met by the angry denunciations 
of a partisan press, which incited disorder 
in various quarters. A week after the 
battle of Gettysburg, there was an open and 
armed resistance threatened. 

Sergeant Revere reposed upon a sofa im 
Macy’s roomy library, enjoying the delicious 
smells from flowers ‘below, while Susje and 
his mother talked together, on an ottoman, 
and his two corporals mounted guard by the 
sofa side. .Sual Macy and Moss Cohen 
were conversing together at a window,. 
while Captain Hooper smoked his cigar on 
the balcony. 

“If your piano were up here,” said 
Saul to his daughter, “* We might cheer 
‘P that young man with ‘John Brown's 
March,’ or the ‘ Battle Cry of Freedom.” 
I need a little encouragement myself, just. 
now, in face of my fate! ’’ 

Susie’s quick glance at her husband was 
too much for her husband's spirit of mis- 
chief just then ; so he shook his head grave- 
ly, with a look at Cohen, and added : 

**Yes, I’m afraid all your war songs: 
won’t reconcile me to leave a quiet home: 
behind me.” 

Moss Cohen's eyes twinkled ; for he saw 
in a moment that Saul was disposed to make, 
a little ‘* game”’ of that affectionate wife. 

“Td get a substitute if I were you,” said 
be, * though it cost me ten thousand dol- 

rs. 


Poor Susie and startled Amelia were: 
a =— in an instant, ready to mingle their 
iefs, 

‘* Who'll go, even for that?’ inquired’ 
the husband and father. ‘*‘ Besides, I'd be 
ashamed to set such an example at this 
time ”’ 

‘* If they’d take me,” said the Hebrew of 
sixty-odd, quite secure in his disability, 
“Til goin your place; my old life isn’t 
worth much, and I can fire a musket yet.” 

‘Oh, husband, you’re not drafted!’ 
ote Susie, in dismay, hastening toward 

ul. 

‘*Oh, father! they didn’t get you, did 
they ?’’ exclaimed Amelia, leaving her re- 
cruiting service, to sink at a stern parent’s 
knee. 

Two pair of clasped hands, four brim- 
ming eyes, and a brace of embracing 
bosoms; two breathless women, hanging 
on Saul’s reply, as if their lives were to 
answer. 

And that cool husband deliberately took 
out his cigar-case and proffered it to Moss 
Cohen, who, with equal hardness of heart, 
took a cigar from it, saying— 

‘*Rather stronger regalias than your last 

rand.”’ 

‘* Yes, I think so,’’ responded Macy. 

**You’ll not get such weeds in tobacco- 
land,”’ rejoined his coadjutor in mischief. 

“Husband !” gasped Susie, her arms 
around that person's neck. 

‘* Father,” murmured Amelia, her head 
on his lap. 

‘Well, it’s no use,’ said Saul, witha 
snuffle;—‘‘Cohen, I accept your offer— 
human nature can’t stand such appeals of 
affection.” 

The patriot contemplated his wife and 
daughter in saying this, and then added : 
‘* Yes, Cohen, you must go as my substitute, 
if I should be drafted.’’ 

“Oh, if you’re drafted;—pshaw, father !’’ 
cried Amelia, rising from her knees in ap- 
parent eget ene. 

“Oh, Saul; how could you frighten us 
so?’’ exclaimed his wife, greatly relieved, 
‘i Why will you jest on such a serious sub- 
ject?” 

‘** Yes, I see,’? remarked Saul, ‘‘ You’re 
both sorry I’m not yet drafted.” 

‘*Oh, Saul,” sighed his poor mate, re- 
—s to Mrs. Revere, on the ottoman 
while her daughter repaired to her post of 
duty, to take counsel of Corporal Fann 
concerning the awful consequences which 
might result should that dreadful conscrip- 
tion lot fall on the tribe of Moss Cohen and 
the erg ed Jesse Hooper, aud the head 
of Saul Macy. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
** MAN ON HORSEBACK.” 


Yet, it is anold adage that, ‘“‘ Many a 
true word is spoken in jest,” and before 
Moss Cohen and Macy could join Captain 
ones Ig in his ‘‘ smoke” in the balcony, a 
sudden crash of martial music in the street 
below their front windows, caused young 
Revere’s pulses to leap, and Susan Macy’s 
to quiver, as if an engazement must follow 
the ‘‘draft.’’ Fanny Revere ran to the open 
casement, and, looking back, exclaimed— 

“Oh, mother, it’s the soldiers! it’s the 
‘ Boys in Blue.’ ”’ 

** Yes,’’ said Cohen, ‘‘ Mayor Opdyke has 
issued a proclamation, I heard, and the 
navy-yard marines are to garrison the 
Arsenal.” 


“Does the Mayor apvrehend any 
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@anger 7 °° inquired Macy. *‘* ‘The drawin: 
passed off quietly on Saturday.” . 

“*There was a rumor abyut noon,” ob- 
perved Captain Hooper, ‘‘ that a provost- 
marshal’s office has been attacked, up-town 
somewhere, ’’ 

“* Well,”’ remarked Saul, ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s 
‘sea-boys will settle things, I guess,’’ and 
he blew a wreath of peaceful smoke. 

But as the drum and fife receded from be- 
fore their cottage front, another sound, less 
military, but more common in New York, 
arose from that back street, beyond which 
the stable abutted, wherein a row of tene- 
ment houses gave squalid habitation to 
some hundred families of all nationalities. 
The sound was made by human voices, 
cheering hoarsely, and a tramp of human 
feet su » accompanied by the sudden 
breaking out of a loud chorus; the first 
notes of which caused Sergeant Revere to 
straighten himself to a sitting posture; for 
he had not heard that tune since he lay in 
prison at Belle Isle, and his Yankee curiosi- 
ty was roused, when, through their eastern 
window, the words of a Southern song came 





“Hurrah! hurrah! 

For Southern rights, hurrah! 
Hurrah ! for the bonny blue flag, 

That bears a single star! " 

“Well, ‘pon my word, Macy,” quoth 
Moss Cohen, ‘‘ That’s a queer a for 
New York streets ;—don’t you think so?’’ 
_ _ “* What does it all mean ?’’ asked Revere, 
his countenance flushed, as he almost rose 
from the sofa. 
“Tt Emo what ree oun mnatind, 
Cohen, Sal Macy. “Or ized resistance 
x pee 
“* It looks like that,” responded the He- 
brew. “‘ Hush; what's thet now?” 
As they listened, a loud voice, issuing 
sharp commands, in military tones, was 
heard, proceeding from the street which 
formed an angle -with that wherein the 
tenement houses stood; and a measu 
tramp rang upon the sidewalk, beyond 
their garden fence, that extended back, to a 
corner which the stable formed. Next 
moment, under the light of a street-lamp, 
the lookers from that balcony beheld a dense 
crowd of men marching in column and 
moving past the front of their house; and 
presently the heavy marching tread re- 
sou! on that pavement lately traversed 
by the Navy Yard ‘* _—_ in Blue.” 

* Kee k from the front window,” 
was Saul’s instant direction, as Fanny went 
toward it, and the other females rose to 
“— lighted in the cottage, and 

o gas was yet li in co! an 
alles amnen’ Gee sins were visible that 
Monday evening in July, which Saul Macy 
was to remember thereafter. But the gas- 
lamp on an opposite corner cast its rays 
across the moving column of men, whose 
cry and shouts now gave place to the meas- 
ured tap of a drum, marking time for their 
footsteps. 

Saul and Captain Hooper, standing on 
the balcony, could see a man on horseback, 


carrying a ; and Fanny oe to 
her Seotber, **'That’s the bonny blue flag, 
I guess ;” but Mrs. Revere, with finger on 
her lips, drew Fanny on the ottoman, so 
that her white frock might not be so plainly 
seen by those outside, as was the white 
steed which their leader rode,as he gave 


commands :— 
‘* Forward, by the left flank! march!” 
and, like trained military, the foremost 
files turned, on crossing the street, and the 
crowd behind them followed in their track, 
rank after rank ; the drum changing to a 
quite, as that man on horseback rode 
akg AE pT ag 
and u a, but all apparently obeying 
his orders with alacrity. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


SPECIAL ORDERS. 


**That means business for Mayor Op- 
dyke,” said Moss Cohen. “ If this move- 
ment be preconcerted, there's danger in it. 
I do not believe a thousand volunteers can 
he mustered in all New York.” 

** There are the police,” said Saul ; ‘‘and 
Kennedy is a resolute man.” 

‘“‘No braver man in the city,” assented 
Cohen. 

“And our citizens—our_property-hold- 
ers!” continued the landed proprietor; 
** Is there no manhood among them?” 
Moss Cohen smiied at Saul’s vehemence 
in defence of property ; but: he had no :ime 
to reply before a ringing of the door bell 
announced a visitor. Presently, Barney, 
the door-boy. appeared with an evening 
paper, containing reports of rioting, burn- 
ing of stores and other alarming news; 
with editorial comments indicating that the 
city would soon be in possession of ap arm- 


ed mob. 

‘* What's to be done, Cohen ?”’ exclaimed 
Saul Macy, on his feet, and full of excite- 
ment. 

‘Ts that question put to me as a private 
citizen, or as commander-in-chief?” was 
the old Hebrew’s counter-query. 

“Nonsense, Cohen; this is a serious 
business. I'l put on my hat and go out, 

think. ” 


1 i 
“Qh, no, husband,” appealed Susie, at 
once, . ‘ 





1 never knew a riot yet,” said Captain 
Hooper, ‘‘ where firing was going on, but 
some innocent lookers-un were the first to 
be shot.’ 

** My advice is to stay at home, Macy,” 
said Cohen. ‘‘At ten o clock, I must start 
for down-east, on our business there; 
and I think it your duty to be at your own 
threshold, sir.” 

There was no ‘‘nonsense’’? in Cohen’s 
tone or manner in giving this good counsel ; 
and Saul silently admitted its force by sit- 
ting down again; with his eyes, however, 
still on the evening paper. 

Just then another violent ring at the 
front door was heard. 

** Riot!” cried Macy, as he read: ‘* Op- 
dyke's house besieged—an armory captur- 
od by the mob!” 

egitim !” cried Susie, intent on her 
husband, ‘‘ You mustn’t go out. Saul.” 

‘And you mustn’t go out,” said Mrs. 
Rove, going to her wounded son, who 
ap to share in Saul’s excitement. 

‘ Blocks of houses in flames,’’ continued 
the news-reader ; but his voice was checked 
and presently drowned by a rumble and 
crash of thunder, followed by heavy rain. 

“That'll put the fire out!” exc aimed 
the quick little —" whose imagination 
was picturing a conflagration, and whose 

outhful trust saw Providence in the time- 
c shower which now descended ; a mem- 
orable fall of rain, at the close of that peril- 
ous day, for New York city; drenching 
Manhattan Island, and og crowds 
of rioters more effectually than Kennedy’s 
police expeditions could drive them from 
their various strongholds, 

‘* Fierce and fast came down the ponder- 
ous rain” that hour, while summer light- 
nings flashed like artillery fires, and the 
roar of thunder reverberated as if batteries 
were at work against the rioters. 

Captain Hooper and Moss Cohen came 
in from the open balcony, and were clos- 
ing the library blinds, when the —— 
enone up @ note, addressed to ‘* Saul 


en, Esq. 

“Who's this for? you or me?’ asked 
Macy, reading the superscription. 

“Let's hear it, as we've joint interest,” 
responded the Hebrew. And Saul read 
aloud— 

“Mr. Saul Cohen is hereby designated as a special 
member of the National Guard, to act in conjunction 
with his fellow citizens, in view of the present exi- 


gency. He will report at once to General Sanford at 
the oe Arsenal, on Seventh avenue, with armas, if 


ly order, 
ANDREW Conn, A. A. G.” 


“*That’s my place,” said Saul Macy, 
abruptly vising. cr Wife, my hat and re- 
volver!” > 

Susie stood speechless, not able to budge ; 
and, as if to move her, another peal o 
thunder shook the house, bringing rain in 
torrents. 

“Oh, you can’t go out in this rain, 
dear!” was Susie’s earnest protest; to 
which Cohen, who had taken the note from 
Saul’s hand, to read it himself, added— 

‘* Besides, it is your substitute who is 
called for—‘Cohen,’ substitute for ‘ Macy—’ 
can’t you see, my dear National Guard? 
General Sanford only wants me—an old 
fellow like himself. e've known each 
other for twenty years—by sight, at least.” 

‘‘T only know my duty!” cried Saul, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ The city is in peril, and the 
citizens must defend their own firesides.” 

“*That’s just it, my friend,’ rejoined 
Cohen ; ‘* Stick to your own fireside, and 
defend it like a man.” 

‘* But this order must be obeyed!” an- 
swered Macy. 

‘* Stay!” said Cohen, turning to the ser- 
vant, who had answered the bell, ‘‘ Was 
this note brought by a policeman, or 
soldier ?” 

**No, sir,” replied the girl; “A large 
gentleman, with an umbrella.” 

‘One of the Mayor's messengers, doubt- 
less,” cried Macy. 

** Not so fast,” continued Cohen; “If 
this note was a I order, it would be 
printed, not written. Besides, there's 
neither seal nor official stamp on the en- 
velope. My opinion is, some fool is at- 
tempting a sorry jest upon us.” 4 

‘*For shame, Moss Cohen !"’ exclaimed 
Macy, *‘ This is no time to cavil on points 
of routine. There may be no time to print 
—no official stamps at hand.” 

‘** The gentleman would like an answer, 
sir,” said Charlotte, the housemaid, who 
had come up, instead of Barney, with that 
note; *‘ He’s waiting in the parlor.” 

‘“Why didn’t you say so, before?” de- 
manded Saul, hurriedly. ‘* Tell him I wil! 
see him at once.” And as the girl left the 
room, he turned on Cohen, triumphantly : 

“There,” said he, ‘‘ Does that look like 
jesting ?—a special messenger!” 

‘*But who for?” persis 
“Is your name Cohen?” 

‘I'm head of the house, and must an- 
swer for it,” was Saul’s response; to which 
there could be no demur. 

So tearful Susie brought her husband's 
cap and revolver, and Captain Hooper 
brought a water proof coat; while Moss 
Cohen ventured only one more piece of ad- 
vice: 

“Tt may be all right, Macy,” he said, 
‘“‘there’sno harm in reporting for duty, 
if duty must be done. ‘ 
for my tion, and we'll take a carriage 
gether. You can leave me at the New 


the Hebrew. 





ut,[ must be off 


..aven aepot, on your way.” 

‘*That’s a good idea,” said Captain Hooper; 
‘and take the Mayor's messenger alon 
with you, if he’s going back, I'll sen 
Barney for the coach.” 

So Barney the door-boy was ordered to 
bring a carriage from the neighboring liv- 
ery stable, while Saul Macy, going down to 
see the ‘‘Mayor's messenger,’ found him a 
gentlemanly, middle-aged citizen, in black, 
with a large umbrella to cover hisown am- 
plebulk. Saul announced his readiness to 
report forthwith, and said he had sent for 
a carriage, because the night was so wet ; 
concluding with an invitation for the mes- 
senger to take a seat in the vehicle, if he 
were disengaged. 

‘*You are extremely kind, sir,’’ respond- 
ed the man, aftera pause, as if could 
hardly realize such courtesy. 

Then, in alow voice, he remarked that 
he had two assistants, serving notices, who 
were to join him a few squares distant, and 
that, of course, would prevent his accept- 
ing so polite an offer. 

‘I don’t see it in that light,” replied 
Saul, as Cohen entered the parlor with Su- 
sie and her father. ‘‘This gentleman will 
ride with us to 29th street and Fourth Av- 
enue, and I cantake a box seat with my 
water-proof on. That'll be my first out- 

uty.” 

Saul Macy laughed, in his hearty way, 
and the large man responded, more moder- 
erately; but protested that he, or one of his 
ea shou AL, et pas sent. —— 

rney re-a) eraiding the coach; an 
Susie i her husband, and Amelia came 
for another kiss; and there was hand-shak- 
ing for Moss Cohen; and finally, from tear- 
drops within to rain drops without, the 
‘thome-guard” left home, in order to de- 
fend his fireside; and the ‘‘Mayor’s mes- 
senger,” as they got into the carriage, 
called out: 

‘‘Make yonrrselves ensy as possible, ladies. 
He’ll be back before breakfast to-morrow 
morning!” 

And, in order to make themselves ‘‘easy 
as possible,”’ Susie and Amelia returned to 
the library with such rueful faces, that 
Mrs. Revere and Fanny were soon mingling 
condolenecs with them, in spite of Captain 
Hooper’s assurances that all must be right 
because the ‘‘ Mayor's messenger”’ ap) 
to be ‘‘a perfect gentleman,” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
DIAMONDS SAVED. 


After riding a short distance, the ‘‘May- 
or’s messenger”’ said they were near the 
place of rendezvous for his men; and, pull- 
ing the check-string, stopped their ay 
opposite what appeared to be a bar room or 
lager bier saloon, Then opening the coach 
door, he alighted, in the heavy rain, and 
raised his large umbrella in crossing the 
sidewalk, to¢ntera red-curtained glass door. 

‘*Seems to be an active man for his years 
and build,’’ remarked Macy to Moss Cohen. 

‘Saul Macy!’’ answered the Hebrew, 
“That man is a fraud, sir, sure as I’m your 
friend.” 

““What do you mean?” asked Macy, in 


surprise. 

“T mean that I looked closely at him in 
your lighted parlor. He wears a brown 
wig, covering light hair. His eyes are light 
blue, yet his eyebrows are black, like his 
mustache and But there’s another 
deception. He is bulky in ‘‘build,”’ as you 
see, but his clothes are stuffed from oak to 
foot, as I have felt, by our close contact in 
the carri What more do you want?” 

**All this may be,” replied Macy. ‘‘He 
is probably a detective, attached to the Po- 
lice Department, and has a right to his own 
precautions.” 

Moss Cohen was silent a moment; for 
such an explanation had not occured to him; 
nevertheless he could not banish his fore- 
bodings of evil connected with that man in 

isguise. ‘You have your revolver, Macy?” 
he inquired. 

‘*All safe,’’ answered Saul, feeling the 
barrel in his breast-pocket. “‘Have you 
one?”’ 

**Yes,” said Cohen, ‘‘and I don’t want 
to leave you to-night, until I leave you at 
the Arsenal. I shall not get out at the de- 

"Rae 

“Nonsense, Cohen, there’s nothing to be 
apprehended. I’ma match for one man, 
unless I get another clip on the sore shoul- 
der. You attend to your travels, and I'll 
pull through, never fear. Morrison promis- 
ed to Pay on receipt of the stones, did he 
not?” 

“Yes: he expects to see me to-morrow 
morning,”’ answered the diamond merchant. 

**And you have the jewels with you— 
forty thousand dollars’ worth?’’ 

‘*All safe,” replied Moss Cohen, as Saul 
had answered his own question about the 
revolver. = 

**Well, Cohen, suppose vou have a foun- 
dation for-your fears—which I won't allow— 
and suppose foul play should be meant to 
ward me; will your presence help, with 
forty thousand dollars’ plunder to be got 
by getting rid of us both?’ 

Moss Cohen reflected—‘‘Suppose T get 
rid of the jewel case?” was a sudden 
7 which he made andible. 

‘*How can you dothat?’”’ asked Macy. 
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** Very easily,’” replied the Jew. ‘*l have 
a sharp knife, and can make a slit in this 
coach lining, under the creased fold. There 
the case can remain unsuspected, until we 
can reclaim it.’’ 

**And lose your sale to-morrow,’’ said 


acy. 

‘Better lose jewels and money both, than 
jeopard your life, perhaps, my friend,’’ re- 
sponded the Israelite, in a tone of real ten- 
derness. Macy was impressed with a man- 
ner quite unusual with Moss Cohen; and 
the diamond merchant’s suggestion would 
possibly have been made practical, if the 
saloon door had not swung open at the in- 
stant, giving egress to that man with his 
umbrella, and an undersized man, who 
came to the carriage door. 

“Only one of my men has put in an ap> 
pearance,”’ said the “stuffed’’ man, filling 
the door space, as he pushed into the coach. 
“We'll stop, if you please at another place 
in Fourteenth street—but I won't detain 
you. May this small man get inside!”’ 

“Certainly,” said Macy. And the small 
man got in, and sat on Moss Cohen’s right, 
while his big comrade resumed the seat be- 
side Macy. ; 

“I think we'll have a rainy night,”’ said 
the ‘‘Mayor’s messenger.” “That’il do 
more good, in restoring order, than grape 
shot, sir.” 

“*T hope we shall get along without grape 
shot,’’ responded Saul. 

“Well, sir, grape shot is good in its 
place,”’ rejoined the ‘‘stuffed’’ man, whose 
thick legs yielded to an unsuspicious pres- 
ure of Saul’s nether limbs; satisfying the 
home-guard that Moss Cohen’s web of 
doubt had a substantial woof of wool un- 
derneath. And then the big man added: 

“Grape shot —blank cartridgesafterwards 
—that was old Bonaparte’s way of treating 
mobs.”’ 

“You area military man, yourself,” re- 
marked Cohen. 

‘No, sir; no, sir;’’ replied the messenger 
Pomed » ‘mere clerk, sir.”’ 

“*You’re playing a part, my disguised de- 
tective,’’ thought Moss Cohen: but he made 
no speech; and the carriage rolled on rap- 
idly, until Saul, through the glasses, could 
see that they were on Fourteenth street, 
and near the Opera House they were stop- 
ped, in answer to a pull at the check-band. 

“You get out Peters, and see if Hopkins 
is there.” was the big man’s order to the 
little man, which was promptly obeyed; and 
that small-sized man must have takena 
large drink while inside the second bar- 
room; for he lingered some time there, 
and when he came back alone he smelt of 
whiskey. 

“Hopkins minus’? was the undersized 
man’s brief report, as he took his seat, and 
the carriage turned off Irving Place, and 
rattled on, passing by Gramercy Square, 
and thence on, until Macy saw the New 
Haven depot. 

‘Well, I'll leave you here,” said Moss 
Cohen, abruptly offering his hand to Macy, 
as the carriage stopped. 

Saul felt a double grip of that true hand, 
as he held it; a grip that seemed to say— 
“Tl leave you here. but I'll not abandon 
you.”’ He returned the close grasp, and 


said: 

“Telegraph me from Boston, to-mor- 
row!”’ 

“Of course,’? answered Cohen, as he 
alighted with a small traveling bag, only 
large enough to contain a change of linen 
and forty thousand dollars’ worth of dia- 
monds; which, on the whole, Moss Cohen 
thought more secure in his own valise, 
than in any leather pocket he might have 
made in the lining of a hackney coach. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A MAN LOST. 


Moss Cohen got out before the New 
Haven Railroad depot, and the carriage 
went on. But Moss Cohen called another 
carriage, of several drawn up by the curb; 
and betore Macy’s coach could turn a cor- 
ner, the Jew’s driver was lashing his horses, 
with an order froin his ‘‘fare’’ to keep that 
carriage ahead in sight, if he drove all night 
at five dollars an hour. 

What impelled the old merchant to the 
sudden resolution he had conceived, to pur- 
sue a course like this, was not clear to his 
own mind; but he had been brooding, for 
some minutes, over his suspicions of the 
“‘stuffed”’ man, and the pursuit he was now 
—— from his cogitations. 

In a brief space, however, as the coach 
ahead crossed over to Broadway, the dia- 
mond merchant, with forty thousand dollars’ 
worth of his wares, in a satchel, began to 
think himself on a goose-chase, and that he 
had better be waiting for a starting train at 
the New Haven depot. Up the lighted 
thoroughfare to its junction with Sixth ave- 
nue, his carriage followed the other, until, 
arriving at Thirty-third street, it turned off, 
through that dim cross-way,; and, after 
running about half the square, was sudden- 
ly stopped. 

“What’s up?’’ demanded Cohen, his 
head thrust out quickly,at the open win- 


ow. 

“Coach ahead stopped, sir,’’ answered his 
driver. 

“*How do you know that !’’ asked Cohen 
‘*Lcan’t see's yard through this fog.”’ 
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~-.Neltner can 1, sir,’ responded the man 
of instinet ; ‘* But | know’d iv pulled up, be- 
cause, you see, there aint nuthin’ passed 
yonder corner !amp-post.”’ 

**Ah, indeed,”’ said Cohen, acknowledg- 
ing the man’s light to be good, though it was 
only city gas-light. ‘*Go on, then, at a 
moderate rate, and pass the other coach.”” 

“Allright, sir,’’ replied the voice, out of 
the fog above; and the carriage wheels moved 
at a trot, Moss Cohen keeping a sharp 
lookout at thewindow. Almost immediate- 
ly, however, he felt his vehicle change di- 
rection, slightly, barely avoiding contact 
with two coaches, abreast, as he could plain- 
ly see, on the right of the dark street. 

He saw more than two coaches, in that 
rapid glance which took them in its sweep. 
He saw what appeared to be a struggle be- 
tween“several figures, standing on the 
ground, between those two vehicles; and 
though he heard not a sound, and caught no 
em of any weapon, the sharp-eyed He- 

rew was coovinced that ‘‘foul play’? was 
going on. 

Moss Cohen’s first impulse was to check 
his driver, and leap out, revolver in hand, to 
Macy’s assistance ; sure that he must be in 
deadly peril. ‘Then he considered that the 
Arsenal would be in sight at Seventh ave- 
nue, and aid might be snmmoned from the 
military there. Nevertheless, he felt those 
other carriages must be kept in sight, and 
his best plan, theretore, was to reconnoitre 
them, while he despatched the driver for 
police or soldiers. Acting on this resolve, 
he stopped his coach again, and got out on 
the pavement. 

Hardly was his foot down, however, than 
he heard the rattle of wheels, and became 
aware of a movement to the rear, by those he 
was pursuing. Instantly he climbed to the 
box-seat, and bade his driver follow. Again 
the wheels spun, and in a couple of minutes, 
their team was hard upon the hindmost 
coach, just crossing Broadway. And here 
the two fugitive coaches ce spre one keep- 
ing the line of thirty-third street, the other 
urged at full speed, up Broadway. 

**Which is ourman?’’ demanded Cohen 
of his driver, as they saw the two vehicles in 
advance diverging. 

“Yonder’s the coach, but there’s nary 
round hat on that feller,’’ replied the keen- 
eyed young man whose full face Cohen, 
could now remark, under Broadway lights, 
as an intelligent one. ‘‘There’s been a swap 
of tiles, or a swap of ribbons.”’ 

“Keep this coach in sight, and let the 
other go,’’ was Cohen’s order, and the chase 
continued up Broadway, both teams at a 
speed, ‘‘cordin’ to regulation,” as the 
keen-eyed’ youth remarked. 

Out Broadway—and Moss Cohen’s horses 
manifestly the best; for, though they were 
held in more than once, they overtook the 
other coach just as it rolled away from 
Broadway ,into Seventh avenue, near Forty- 
second street. Neck and neck the two teams 
kept, for another square, in the obscurity; 


and then Moss Cohen leveled his revolver, 
and shouted : 

** Hold your horses, or I’ll put a bullet 
through them!” 

And, as ifin response to this daring man- 
date, a yell sounded within the other car- 
riage, anda crash of glass succeeded, as an 
arm was dashed through the window. 

The driver of that other carriage only 
looked once around, when Cohen’s loud 
summons reached him; and then,as the noise 
of breaking glass followed, pulled up his 
horses with ajerk, and inan instant scram- 
bled from his seat, and disappeared upon the 
sidewalk. 

**T thought we were on the track!’ ex- 
claimed Moss Cohen, as he alighted between 
those pairs of panting animals, just as the 
other carriage-door was forced open, and a 
man sprang out. 

**Is that you, Macy ?”’ asked the Israelite, 
revolver in hand. 

““Nary Macy,”’ replied an individual, with 
a red muffler round his throat and a round 
hat on; ‘‘It’s me; them copper-heads has 
got Mr. Macy.”’ 

‘*Heavens ! ”’ exclaimed Cohen, in dismay. 
**He’s in the other carriage! ”’ 

**Yes, sir,’’ answered the driver in around 
hat ; “They chloroformed both on us; but I 
ducked under this here red muffler, and 
played ’possum.”’ 


CITAPTER XXV. 
A THOUSAND DOLLARS POSTAGE. 


When Moss Cohen’s friendly face disap- 
red, as the carriage rolled away from it, 
Saul Macy, feeling the “‘stuffed’’ man’s sham 
legs, on one side of him. and the press of 
that small fellow opposite, felt glad that -_ 
a few squares intervened between Thirtiet 
street and the Arsenal. 

But when Broadway lights gleamed a 
their route, our home-guard smiled at Moss 
Cohen’s suspicions regarding that honest 
*‘detective,’’ and was about io observe— 

What he was about to observe did not 

ire however; for, as they were turnin 
into Thirty-third street shadows, Macy sud- 
denly felt the knees of that small man in 
front of him fly up, as if bitten by a snake ; 
and the next instant a pair of heavy boots, 
with legs in them, were planted squarely 
against his chest. forcing him upon 





tne cushion, and almost depriving him of 
breath. 

Then a peculiar smell pervaded the coach, 
and, with the thought of ether in his mind 
a large sponge was applied to his mouth an 
nostrils, while the booted feet pushed his 
body suffocatingly to the carriage back, and 
arevolver’s muzzle was pressed against his 
temple. 

But there was no need of a revolver. 
Tos subtile ether did its quiet work effect- 
ually. 

“Take your hoofs away,”’ said the ‘‘stuff- 
ed"? man to his comrade. And as the lat- 
ter replaced his knees at a lower angle, 
Saul new head fell on his breast, and his 
strong frame sank down like a sack. | 

“Rather a neat job, Tony,” said the 
“mere clerk.” 

‘We're there,’’ responded the under- 
sized men, pulling at the check-leather. 
And, as the coach stopped, he thrust his 
head out of the window, and called out— 

“Driver, open the door; man in here's 
got a fit!” 

So it was; that “put up job’’ succeeded 
cleverly ; for as the unsuspecting driver of 
Saul’s carriage opened its door, to let out 
the stuffed ruffian and his ‘‘pal,’’ two more 
fians jumped out of another coach, at 
the curb-stone; and, while one pair took 
charge of Macy's unconscious person, an- 
other brace ‘‘chloroformed” the wearer of 
that red muffler, under shelter of which he 
contrived to ‘‘play “possum,” as he was 
bundled into his own vehicle ; to be subse- 

uenuy rescued by Moss Cohen in mistake 

or Saul Macy. 

As for Stat Mee, he was so thoroughly 
“chloroformed,’’ that he knew nothing after 
smelling ether, until he recovered sensations 
under a strong odor of whiskey, and found 
himself lying, in his water-proof coat, on a 
narrow bedstead, in a shabby-looking cham- 
ber, lit by a single gas jet, which showed him 
a few articles of dilapidated bed-room furni- 
ture, a carpetless floor, and a man in his 
shirt sleeves, sitting by an open window, 
smoking a meerschaum pipe. 

A dull pain in the head, and a nausea in 
the throat, recalled at once his experience 
in the coach ; and he had no difficulty in 
concluding that he was now a prisoner, 
under guard of that ‘‘hang-dog”’ looking 
fellow with a pipe of peace in his mouth, 
and a revolver of strife in a belt which held 
his nether garments up. 

** Hollo!” hailed Macy, when he had con- 
sidered the ‘‘situation.”” 

**Hollo! yourself,’’ was the response, 
which did not seem very repellant; so the 
home-guard pursued his line of discourse. 
‘*Where am [?"’ inquired he. 

‘‘Where your’re gwine to stay, Yank,” 
was the rejoinder ; and that epithet ‘‘ Yank” 
satisfied Saul of one thing—that an emigrant 
from ‘‘Confederate States” was on guard 
over him. With this conviction, came 
odd surmises as to how many such ‘‘emi- 
grants’’ there might be in New York city 
that night, and whether they were = 4 
enough to stand guard over New Yor 
‘*Yenks” generally 

For the paragraphs he had perused a few 
hours before, in the evening paper, might 
be significant of events that, in a single day, 
perhaps, would make the friends of *‘Stars 
and Bars’ more potent than the friends of 
**Stars and Stripes.’’ 

“If I'm to stay here, and yoa to smoke, 
I'll make a bargain with you,’”’ quoth Saul 


— 
my ell,” drawled his guard—*‘ ‘propel,’ 
an ” 


**Lay aside that Dutch pipe, and take a 
good Spanish cigar,”’ said the ‘‘Yank.’’ 

He produced, as he spoke, the full cigar- 
ease which poor Susie had earefully placed 
in a breast-pocket of his water-proof, so as 
to be “‘handy”’ for her home-guard on post. 

‘*Well, Yank,’ said the Confederate, 
‘That yer’s humantalk.’’ And resting his 
meerschaum on a ne table, where was a 
black bottle of whiskey, and a glass half 
full of the same concoction; which he drain- 
ed, before walking over to Macy, who sat 
on the bed, with his silver cigar-case open. 

A couple of stars soon blazing on the 
ends of their cigars, the smokers saw no 
bars to conversation. 

“This yer’s a peart cigar-case, sir,”’ 
remarked the sentinel, turning it over in his 
hands. ‘‘Rale ie about this yer trap.” 

“Solid silver, I believe,’’ returned Saul. 
He felt in his pocket the same moment; 
and found himself minus his woven silver 

urse, a present from Amelia, which, with 
his pocket kife, and the revolver which he 
had reported to Moss Cohen, as “‘all safe,”’ 
had been taken from him while he swooned. 

“Lost anything, sir?’’ inquired the 

uard, who, with that prime “‘Havana”’ in 

is mouth, and the silver case in hand, felt 
quite respectful toward his prisoner. 

‘Only a trifle,” answered Saul, noncha- 
lently—‘‘My silver purse had forty or fifty 
dollars in it.” 

“*You must be arich man!” remarked the 
Confederate, who, in fact, knew nothing 
about the loss Macy had suffered ; those 
valuables | been adroitly abstracted 
from his clothes by that under-sized operator 
who had used his boots asa battering ram 
against Saul’s stomach, 

‘Rich enough to pay a thousand dollars 
for my liberty,’’ said the prisoner, in re- 
sponse to ~~ surmise. 

. Can't turkey ta ma’? goid the 





pa, . “I’m ’sponsible for your keepin,’ 
ank.’ 

‘Suppose I give you a thousand dollars 
to carry a note to my house, sir?’’ queried 


Macy. 

“That's tall talk,” observed the Confed- 
erate. ‘‘Who’d pay damages if you fotch- 
ed them marines onto our diggin’s ;—no 
sir-ee.—Nary time!” He tried to pierce 
his charge with a pair of gimlet eyes; but 
Macy responded, quietly— 

“fd ive a thousand rather than my wife 
should be uneasy about me. Do you know 
why I am kidnapped?” 

“To git ye out o’ harm’s way, so I’m 
ene ” replied the guard. ‘‘ Agree to 

me that yer lone hand, soon’s you git 
safe out o’ this yer hole, and I’ll tote your 
es tomorrow morning.” 

“I'll do better than that,’’ said Macy. 
“If you'll deliver a note to my wife this 
night, and briny back an answer, I’ll give 
you an order on her for a thousand dollars, 
a ndshe’ll pay it, sure ;—and you may keep 
that silver cigar-case,’’ he added, as he 
marked those bead-like eyes on the silver 


again. 
The guard took his cigar from between 
his yellw teeth, and pany at his prisoner, 
with open mouth, as wellaseyes ‘That’s 
@ bullet and a b r!” said he. ‘You 
beat all the Yanks I every know’d, for talk- 
ing trade.”’ 

‘I mean trade, sir,’’ replied Saul. ‘*Get 
me writing materials; take a note to my 
wife, and you’ll be a thousand rich- 


er, sir. 

“You're peart,” said the Confederate; 
**T’ve heern tell of invisible ink that you jes 
hold by the fire, and there’ll be letters riz 
onto it.”’ . 

“Get a pencil, then, and let me write. 
If there’s anything you fear in my note, 
don’t take it—that’s all.” Saul Macy blew 
a cloud ; and his guard went to the whiskey 
bottle and filled his tumbler. 

**Take a glass o’ wine, sir?’’ he inquired, 
hospitably. 

“No, thank you,’’ answered Saul; and 
blew another cloud. 

The Confederate eyed that silver cigar- 
case, still closely , and sat down 
again to smoke. Bresently he said— 

“There’ll be plenty o’ thousand-dollar 

backs turnin’ up for us fellers, out yer 
in New York,’’ he observed 

‘And plenty of you fellows with your 
toes turned up,’’ returned the Union man. 

‘*Maybe so,”’ rejoined the Confederate. 
“Tell you what, Yank; your’re human. 
You write your billy doo, and I’ll tote it 
for you—on jes one previso.” 

‘*Name your proviso, sir,” said Saul. 

“I’m to tie yon up fast in that yer ingy. 
rubber over-all, for fear ye mought fall 
out’n that yer four-story winder, and git 
yerself mashed on the rocks, out yer.’’ 

“T’ll agree to your proviso,” answered 
Macy, promptly. ‘Now, lock me in, and 
go for pen and ink.*’ 

The Confederate looked hard in Macy’s 
face ; for that Yankee was a puzzle to him. 
He had met with ‘‘ Yanks” before, in 
“durance vile; but the coolness of this 
“tich’’ specimen confounded his ‘*notions’’ 
of ‘‘down East.’’ 

But the small eres, which had glistened 
as they saw Saul’s silver cigar-case, 
shifted in a restless way as the captive made 
that offer of ‘‘a thousand dollars” for ‘‘pos- 
tage,” were met by a -humored smile ; 
and, apparently satisfied that no scheme of 
escape was meditated, his form, ungainly ,but 
athletic, undoubled itself, and he stood up, 
six feet from the fluor, turning from his 
prisoner. 

At that moment, as Saul Macy saw the 
man turning, he felt an impulse to leap up 
and, by @ sudden assault, dash him out of 
the open window, within four feet of them. 
But the thought fled quickly as it came. 
Saul Macy’s honest heart could harbor no 
treachery; and the ard, though an 
enemy, was no dog to be set upon in that 
way. Ruffian.he might be; for that shift- 
ing eye, and the lines of his mouth, be- 
tokened a loose, as well as a hard, life, but 
he was a man, Saul reflected; and even if 
he purposed murder of his prisoner, that 
‘“*Yank’’ wouldscorn to take foul advantage 
of a moment’s opportunity to harm him. 

So, the guard went out of the room, un- 
conscious that any danger had threatened 
him; and when Macy heard him bolt the 
door outside, he went to the open window, 
and saw that it over-looked several build- 
ings, and was, doubtless, an upper-story 
window of some _ high-roofed tenement 
house; from which a man_ precipitated 
would make a last descent in life. 

Saul Macy could never afterwards account 
for the impulse which made him offer a 
thousand dollars for the conveyance of a 
note to Susie. Had he always been a rich 
man, and set a rich man’s estimate on 
money, he might have hesitated to risk an 
order for such a sum, when the man might 
cash it, without returning with a reply. 

But the moncyed ‘‘inventor’’ was to dis- 
cover “‘power”’ in that note to Susie. 


CIIAPTER XXVI, 
MACY’S COTTAGE, 


Moss Cohen , with a heavy heart, and no 


‘ ceive the money for his goods. 


momen | 


ngat com fion to that sharp-eyed 
coachman bes eae 4 4 Oe railroad de- 

t, resum is p in the other ca . 

ite aaa driver again holding te 
ribbons. 

First he was driven to a station-house, to 
make report of what had transpired, com- 
rising the driver’s account of what he 
| sive concerning the abduction, which was 
little enough. 

He had stopped, he said, on Thirty-third 
street, and was told to alight, because a 

tleman had a ‘‘fit.” Jumping from his 
, he saw Saul Macy lifted out of the car- 
riage, to the other coach, close by; and 
then, before he could ‘‘say Jack Robison,” 
one of the men there got his ‘head in 
chancery,” and his mouth with 
chloroform, ‘‘ButI ducked my nose into 
pa "ere —. said the man, ln g - 
ent pride in his ,own sagacity, ‘‘and they 
didn vebiceeterm no—ter9 time! It made 
me blamed sick on to my stomach, and that 
kind o’ knocked me, you see—but—”’ 

“That’s enough,’’ said the curt police 
functionary. ‘‘Nothing can be done here, 
sir,” he “added, addressing Cohen. ‘Our 
force are all on duty, end a good many kill- 
ed. Make your we tomorrow, if 
there's any police left, sir! Our force is 
cut to pieces, I tell you.” 

Small comfort was in that rejoinder, 
caused by the functionary’s fears; so Moss 
Cehen was driven toward the Arsenal, 
where ps were; but could not pass. 
without th@countersign. A sentry directed 
ann to the St. Nicholas Hotel, where Gen. 
Wool’s head-quarters were. But when he 
arrived there, he heard so many exaggerat-~ 
ed stories repeated by an excited crowd, 
that he felt there was no immediate —_ 
for any private person, in presence of suc 
public danger. 

[CoNTINUED.) 





A worthy couple, during a violent thun- 
der storm, were discussing the cause and 
affect of the forces of nature. “ Who in- 
vented lightning?’ inquired the lady. 
“Benjamin Franklin!’ promptly replied 
the husband, At this astounding intelli- 
gence the lady paused awhile, as if re- 
fiecting upon the achievements of the in- 
ventor, and finally manifested her appre- 
ciation thereof by the exclamation,“ Cuss- 
ed fvol, wasn’t he?” 





A mercantile agency in Toronto pro- 
fessed to make, through its system of 


espionage, a correct statement of the 


status of a retaildealer. The presumed 
knowledge was sold to a wholesale 
dealer, whosold to the retailer on the 
purchased bypothesis that he would re- 
The re- 
tailer absconded, and .the wholesaler re- 
covered $524 at law fromthe mercantile 
agency, and a higher court has affirmed 
the judgement. 





dt 


They expected to have the living skele« 
ton on exhibition at the fair to-day, but. 
he was taken sick last night, and as he 
was sothinthat he couldn't tell whether 
the pain was in his back or his stomach, 
the doctors were obliged to wait for day 
in order to hold him up against the light 
_ look through him,—Norwich Bulle- 

in, 


A Redpath lecturer, while speakin 
up in Scott County, Pa., used the Frenc 
quotation, “Honi soit gui mal y pense,” 
whereupon the ladies in the audience 
stared, then blushed, then looked at each 
other, and got up and stalked out of the 
hall, and the local paper, in its criticism, 
raid that “‘portions of the lecture were 
too indecent for publication.’ 


Acircus that travels in Texas has an 
uncovered canvas enclosure. At Brackett 
atree over-hanging the ring was occu- 
pied by menand boys, who thus saw the 
show free of cost. A performer's feat 
included the firing a revolver on horse- 
back, and atthe first discharge a specta- 
tor fell dead from the tree. Thereupon 
the circus men were mubbed, and es- 
eaped only by a practical skill in horse- 
manship. 


The native Baptist preachers of the 
Indian Territory have some very unevan- 
gelical names. Brother J. Williams is 
Tri-a-ma-tub-by, which means “Jumd 
around and kill him.” Brother Lewis 
Cass is Il-la-ho-mat-che, which means 
“paint him red.” Among the licensed 
native preachers are Ho-las-se-chub-by, 
“Draw near andkill him,” and Com-pa- 
lub-by, or “Kill him and throw him 
away,” 
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GREEN FIELDS IN THE MOON, 


When the moon is at the full, the un- 
assisted eye readily distinguishes on her 
face certain dark gray spots more or less 
sharply separated from the brighter por- 
tions, Through the telescope these 
spots appear as broad, level spaces re- 
sembling terrestrial seas, Indeed, the 
earlier observers mistook them for seas 
and by that name (Latin, mare) they ard 
known tothis day. They are not seas, 
however, but ancient sea-beds, now prob- 
ably nearly, if not quite, destitute of 
water; vast arid basins like the Sahara, 
or the great interior Utah basin of our 
own continent. 

Examined more closely, these dried- 
up sea-bedsare seen to have a rolling 
surface-like some of our Western prairies, 
or to be traversed by numerous long 
ridges, resembling the wave like sandhills 
which give so marked and particular an 
appearance to the dcserts of western 
Australia, the leveller portions being dot- 
ted with low mounds interspersed with 
small crater pits. In many places for- 
mations of an apparently alluvial char- 
acter abound, while the ancient coast 
lines show distinct traces of water action, 
Two of these lunar plains—Mare Ha- 
morum and Mare Chrisiam—are walled 
incompletely by lofty mountains, pre- 
senting stupendous precipices to the 
vanished sea. The larger mares are 
more like ocean beds.. They run to- 
gether as terrestial oceans do, and some- 
times merge into the brighter continental 
regions, without a distinct line of de- 
marcation. In other places they show a 
rugged coast line, rising into cliffs and 
peaks, and pierced at times by valleys 
and ravines, 

One of the most conspicuous of these 
lunar ocean beds, also one of the deepest, 
isknown as the Mare Serenitatis. Its 
area is nearly 125,000 square miles. 
Within its dark gray border, from thirty 
to eighty miles wide, is an extensive 
inner plain which at times presents a fine, 
clear light green tint, with a central 
streak of pure white, the green area lying 
lower apparently than the gray exterior. 
The green tint is difficult to catch, ex- 
cept under favorable conditions, and 
is much weakened by the effect of num- 
erous small white round spots and gray 
ridges. 

Another of the moon’s green plains 
was discovered by Madler in the Mare 
Humorum, already mentioned. This is 
one of the smallest as well as most dis- 
tinetly bordered of the dark gray plains. 
Its area is 50,000 square miles, The 
greater portion of its interior is distinct- 
ly tinged a dusky green, sometimes very 
marked, affording a strong contrast with 
the pure gray of the borders and 
high enclosing ridges. On the west the 
green area extends nearly to the edge of 
the mare, but elsewhere, as in the Mare 
Serenitatis, it is separated from the bor- 
der by a narrow, darker gray fringe, 
except onthe northwest, where the gray 
and green areas merge insensibly into 
each other. 

Still another area of green is observed 
inthe Mare Chrisium, one of the most 
conspicuous of the moon’s dark plains. 
It is completely enclosed, and is, perhaps, 
the deepest of the lunar mares. Its area 
is 78,000 square miles. Its general tint 
isa gray mixed with an unmistakable 
tinge of green, especially under high il- 
lumination. |The verdant hue is seen to 
best advantage for several days before 
and after the moon is full. 

These and other color changes on the 
face of the moon—as, for instance, the 
darkening of the great ring plain of 
Plato, with inereasing light, and like 
changes in certain long, winding, lunar 
valleys—led Beer and Madler to suggest 
that they would indicate vegetation,were 
vegetation possible on thesurface of the 
moon. But having accepted Eesgel’s 
conclusion that there could be neither air 





nor water on the lunar surface, and con- - 


sequently nolife, those much respected 
selenographers could not entertain the 
hypothesis of lunar vegetation, however 
strong the evidence might seem, 


But Bessel’s opinion is inconsistent 
not only with the conditions on which he 
based his calculations, but also with the 
results of more recent studies of the 
state of the moon’s surface. §8o far 
from being an airless, waterless, unalter- 
able desert, a changeless mass of dead 
matter. like so much voleanic scoria, the 
moon is now known to have an atmos- 
phere of considerable volume and densi- 
ty, to present abundant evidence of phy- 
sical activity and change, aud to have in 
all probability water enough to make life 
easily possible on its suriace. ‘The moon 
is dying, but very far from dead. Be- 
ing somnch smaller thau the earth, it 
has ran itscourse more rapidly, but is 
stilla good way off from that goal of 
ultimate deaciness to which so many as- 
tronomers have theoretically assigned it, 
There is not the slightest adequate evi- 
dence of the popular view, and “its truth 
would be admitted by no astronomer who 
had devoted sufficient attention to seleno- 
graphy to enable him to thoroughly re- 
alize the probable present condition of 
the moon.” 

Such being the case, the hypothesis, 
that the moon’s green plains derive their 
color from vegetation seems to be impos- 
sible or absurd,. ‘The evidence is not of 
a character to justify a positive asser- 
tion that the mythical manin the moon, 
may have abundant pasturage for his 
cattle; but his case ceases to be abso- 
lutely hopeless when a thorough-going 
selenographer can say,as Neison dyes, 
that the moon may possess an atmos- 
phere that must be regarded as fally 
capable of sustaining various forms of 
vegetation of even an advanced type; 
that it does not appear how it can justly 
be questioned that the lunar surface in 
favorable positions may yet remain a 
sufficiency of moisture to support vege- 
tation of many kinds; and that, in a very 
considerable portion of the entire surface 
of the moon, the temperature would not 
vary sufliciently to materially aifect the 
existence of vegetable life.—Scicutijie 
Ameeican. 





HOW TO FIND A PERSON'S NAME. 


Let the person 
name you wish to know tell 
youinwhich of the upright 
columns the first letter of 
his name is found, If it be 
found in but one column it 
isthe top letter; if it oceurs 
in morethan one column it 
isfound by adding the al- Q 
phabetical numbers of the S 
top letters of the columns, U V 
and the sum will be the WWW 
number of the letter sought. Y Z. 

By taking one letter ata time in this 
way the whole number cam be ascer- 
tained. For example,: take the word 
Jane. Jisfound in two columns com- 
mencing with Band H, which are the 
second and eighth letters down the al- 
phabet; their sum is ten, and the tenth 
letter down the alphabet is J, the letter 
sought. The next letter A, appears in 
but one column, where it stands at the 
top. Nis seen inthe columns headed B, 
Dand H;these are the second, fourth 
and eighth letters in the alphabet, which 
added give the fourteenth or N, andso 
on, The use of this table will excite no 
little curiosity among those unacquaint- 
ed with the foregoing explanatioa. 
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Itis thought that the dying Cardina) 
Antonelli will leave 20,000,000 francs, be- 
sides objects of art to the extent ofa 
further 1,500,000. He possesses one of 
the finest collections of precious stones in 
Europe, including diamonds of purest 
water, emeralds unexcelled, and pearls 
and turquoises of great size. He has sey- 
eral nephews, but it is asserted that 
much of his wealth willbe given tothe 
Pope. 


SORR™atO 
NHS cGHamarO 





King Grere, of Dahomey, is spoken of 
as a tall fine-looking man, with regular 
features and acomplexion much lighter 
vhar that of a majority of his negro 
subjects. His aspect is agreeable, and 
bis manner to foreigners courteous; but 
under this mask he hides the cruelty of 
tiger. None of his subjects can address 
him except through the medium of a 
Minister, under pain of losing his head 
and none of his courtiers dare give him 
unpleasant information, In consequence 
he rarely hears bad news, His best 
- troops are women. 








‘THE SPENDTHRIEFTS OF NEW 
YORK CITY, 


Howmuch misery there may be in the 
mansions of the rich is something that 
ean never be known, but every now and 
then an item appears which reveals in- 
stances of depravity which defy be- 
lief. One of these is found in the ex- 
periences of a wealthy hotel proprietor, 
who has a son upon whom he has lav- 
ished money profasely for his education 
and culture. All effortsto start him in 
business enterprises have been failures. 
Thousands of dollars have been wasted 
thus, and the young man at twenty-four 
is awreek andruin. Although enjoying 
a steady income through his father's 
liberality, he has squandered his reputa- 
tion by borrowing money from all his 
own acquaintances as well as his father’s. 
The latter has been compelled to warn 
his friends not to loan any money to his 
son, At the end of a recent debauch 
this reckless spendthrift went to one of 
proprietors of a prominent hotel, and 
obtained $35 upona forged check drawn 
in his father’s name, As soon as the 
forgery was discovered, the case was put 
in the hands of the police, aud threat- 
ened serious consequences, whereupon 
the father came to the rescue and re- 
deemed the check, An offer has been 
made the young man of a free cabin pas- 
sage around the worldin a California- 
bound clipper ship, but he declines to 
accept it. 

It was George D. Prentice, i believe, 
who described one of Henry Clay’s sons 
(for a political offence) as “the degener- 
ate son of anoble sire.” ‘This city, and 
probably this country as well, is full of 
such instances, with the difference that 
thesins of thelatter sons are great and 
criminal. As a general rule these are 
the sons of the wealthy men, who are 
usually called self-made men because 
they have had very limited culture, and 
earned their own fortunes by their own 
indomitable energy, genius, and perse- 
verance. The reason why these men 
rarely have sons worthy of being named 
as their successors is fuundin this that 
the elements of self-reliance and inde- 
pendence which made the fathers the 
men they are, are lacking in the sons, 
The parents naturally desire to give 
their boy the benefits of an education 
they failed to receive themselves, and 
thus, at the very outset of their careers, 
the foundation of self-dependence iS 
lacking. Innumerable examples might 
be cited of this. There are a hundred 
young rascalsin this city wasting their 
fathers’ substance in riotous living whose 
lives are simply worthless. They are 
worse than drones—they are the embodi- 
ment of wickedness. One of the billiard 
sharps of the city isthe son of wealthy 
parents, He is devoted to billiards and 
wine, The gamblers find a harvest 
among these fellows, and itis rare indeed 
that the young men of twenty-one to 
thirty whose fathers are wealthy are 
worthy of their progenitors.—Chicago 
Tribune, 





Cosmva.—A new German dye called co- 
sina has been invented. It appears thas 
when thalic acid, obtained by the oxidas 
tion of napthalin and resorcin, which it 
prepared by heating assafctida with al- 
kalies, are heated together, a fluore- 
scent substance is produced; from this 
latter, treated with reducing agents, 
flourescin, a colorless base is derived, 
The new dye stuff is produced from fluor- 
escin, by treatment with bromine in com- 
bination with potash, and its solutions in 
alcohol are of a delicate rose color in 
transmitted, anda pure yellow in reflect- 
ed light. The shades produced on wool, 
also on silk, resemble those of cochincal— 
on silk the dye showing red or yellow ac- 
cording as the fabric is used. 
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Jaques Herne, age ninety-seven, is the 
oldest veteran in the Hotel des Invalides, 
Paris. He lost both arms and one leg at 
the battle of Waterloo, 








THE TARANTULA’S BITE, 


Dan Sheppard, a workman on the 
South Puevlo water-works ditch, at the 
St. Charles, was bitten by a tarantula 
on the evening of Friday, October 6. 
Sheppard was sleeping ina cabin on the 
Grayback ranch. He had made his bed 
on the floor, and had scarcely gone to 
sleep when he felt something pinch his 
left shoulder and then run across his 
face. He triedto catch it with his hand, 
but it escaped him. Severe pains be- 
ginning to shoot from the shoulder, 
Sheppard became convinced that he had 
been bitten by a tarantula. He then 
ranup the railway track to M. T. Robin- 
son’s, about a mile distant, in hope of 
getting some whiskey for use as an anti- 
dote, but unfortunately Robinson had no 
whiskey on hand. He then returned 
down the track and went to a house near 
where he was bitten. 

Sheppard isa stout, powerful man, but 
by this time he was nearly exhausted. 
The pain had passed from his shoulder 
down his left side, then into his legs and 
up his right side, until his whole body 
was affected, and he wasin a state of the 
most excruciating agony. A neighbor 
immediately mounted his horse and gal- 
loped to Pueblo, eight miles distant, for 
a supply of whiskey. 

In the meantime Sheppard ‘returned 
to his cabin, andin a short time, from 
the action of the poison, he became al- 
most insensible, and his body, head and 
limbs became frightfully swollen, In 
just two hours anda half from the time 
he was bitten, the much needed whiskey 
was received from Pueblo, 

The poisoned man was now in a very 
critical condition, unable to move, and 
evidently at the very gates of death. 
The whiskey was immediately adminis- 
tered, and he speedily revived, About 
a quart was given him, when as Shep- 
pard himself says, he began to feel him- 
self the strongest man in Colorado, and 
it was with difficulty that four men could 
hold him. It soon became evident that 
the whiskey would prove an effectual an- 
tidote to the traantula poison, 

Sheppard is now recovering rapidly, 
and though he is still weak, and has lost 
some 30 pounds in weight, there is little 
doubt that ina week or so he will be all 
right again. 

It is a little singular that, although 
the effects were so terrible, the bite it- 
self lefta mark so small as to be scarce- 
ly perceptible. Although the whole of 
the rest of the body was badly swollen, 
the spot bitten was scarcely affected.— 
Denver News. 








Quite asaving is now made by a meth- 
od, recently introduced, of recovering 
the soap sudsfrom the washing of wool 
in woolen factories—this liquid being 
usually allowed to run down the sewer- 
and into streams, to the great pollution 
of the latter. The improved plan con- 
sists in having the suds run from the 
washing bowls into vats, and there treat- 
ed with sulphuric acid. The fats rise to 
the surface to a thick mass of grease, 
which is carefully collected and treated 
in various ways, mostly by distillation. 
The products derived by this means are 
grease, used for lubricating the cogs of 
driving wheels in the mills; oleic acid, 
which is employed as a substitute for 
olive oil, and stearine. 


Se enemas 


Two-thirds of the willow for the manu- 
facture of willow-ware in this country is 4 
imported from Europe atacost of $5,- 
000,000. 


.A note, written in a lady’s hand, was 
icked upin the street car the other day. 
t was addressed to ‘*Dear John!” and it 
requested this blessed yous man to ‘Come 
round and seeme! We have a new lam 
at our house, that we can turn down until * 
there is hardly a bit of light in the room.” 
We have given this matter calm and careful 
consideration, and it plainly appears to us 
that “Dear John” has a perfectly smooth 
and placid thing on his hands, if he chooses 

take it. We advise him, asa friend, to 
go ‘‘round”’ and see about that lamp, 
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3,000 50 | 100 300 000 o 30 |Jan., 1875, 15 per ct. for 6 m. a. 6 \N. Centra! con m) ,, vl ys | story. ‘Dur Marquis or Lossrr, by Gi ORGE MAC- 
Germaa American do .. -| 2,°00 30} 10 260, 60 20 32 cove 6 auams Gen. M..| 1897 |A pik Vet 105 107 | DONALD, now apyearing in Tux Lavina J Acs from ad- 
International GO soccsecoee| 1,500 5e | Loo 15u 000 40 45 |Jan., 1873, 10 om cent for6mos | 6 , em sy). Gen. M.| 1910 Jan. & July. 10° loy = | Vance shects 
— > ceecvece 1,500 » os 150,000 . ae July, 1875, 1° 7. 6 yey gy 1920 jJan. & July. | 75 60 
ches ‘660 eves ae by pec. 6 mos. 6 ile. & Eri 1M.) 1931 ct, * 
Lucas Market do ..cc..-.| cece | 2256] 100 ee 8 | 5 |July, 1875, 5 p. c. for 6 mos, + | intnc& Rendine:| 1911 iene a Des. [tos io, [lab Prices for the Best Home and Foreign 
Lucas do :| 1,000} 100 | 100 | 160.000 ; Ww 89 |Jan‘, 187f, Qu p. ¢. 1 year. € do Imp. mert.] 1365 |April &Oct. | 91 93 Literature 
Manufacturers’ eseceeseee| 3,000] 10+] 100 | 300,000 | 85 Te uly, 1876, 8 per cent, for 6 mos Jn. Pac. Omaha ; . 
Maiket Street BaDkieees cos cens "| 12s] 100 pace $ San, 16:6, 6 per cant. fosSense | 8 | bsrtdee.-..cco-- 1088 Apr On, | 90 0 |. 7areued of Tua Lavine Aes and one ov sihen of 
100 100 729, 106 6i bs July, is7e; 2 per cent for « ms, Mettensilt Sane. ad LE yonaped Tt. a, a subseri ber wil will find 
pd 10 60 to |Jao., 15% 5.4 ecat ' 6 “ . amself in command of the whole sil am Ph 
100 | 100 700000 76 7 ‘uu ye i876, hong “tm Fri, €100....+0+.] «oe |Feb, @ sug / 10 1, | Bvening Bulletin. 
100 | 100 | 2,500,000 Gin! 68 | Jule, 1876, 555 per ‘ied per ae Go rveterred... | s+. o |i ly For $10.50 Tur Livine Aor and either one of the 
50 | 50 60,000 95 100 |suly, 1876. 10 per cent for 6 mos Miecis Contra’..| .... Jac Tuly | 78 #0 =| American $4 Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) 
100 | 100 125,000 07 160 | Suly, (874, © per cent for 5 ros. *ich. Cen $100.. dr jo ee » will be sent fora year, both postpaid ; or, for $9.50 Tne 
100 | 100 300,000 60 634} Son-Declaring. New York Cen... Yeu Aug. 195 97 | Tavino Ave and Seribner's &/. Nicholas, or Appleton’ 8 
100 100 $00,000 a8 oo su'y, 83, 2 cent for 6 mos y we pn at = “5 4 ee | Journal. 
» es ug 6, cent foro ennevivania.co./ oe. |¥a & Now, | 4 rT AdJress LITTELL Bos . 
Ban. 500} 100 100 | 50,000 | 160 | 165 Jat 1875, 10 por cent, tor © moe. PFW &O. iic| wees [Qucateely. | oe 2D & GAY. estén 
oe Natioval Bank.--. 10,000| loa | too | 1esesaoe | 82461 88 duly, 18) § mee) Phila kResdsss0l "-. dues duly Val 34 = 
1 4 45 \Ju 7 cent. for 6 le . e 
United States Savings Associat’n| 1,400| 50| 50 | 70,000 4) | 48 . 1878. 4 a cont tow 6 i= P tr ew: SSN 
Valley National Bank.......... .-.. | 100 | 100 | 250,000 8 say, 1375, 5 per cent for 6 mos, si the ovean Feb. & Aug | ) 
Insurance Stocks. tile Trust Oo.| 88° | Apeit @ Get. | ‘6se |, ; : 
American Central I; $00 635, 95 800,000 18 2) \July, 1876, 5 per cent for 6 m 2 ON Poeseeee. if you wish Boots Shoes, Gaiters and India 
a & : ; 
Bou:men’s Insurance and Trust 00 ” 100 60,000 4 $ |Juty; 1864,’ 10 per cent. - rubbers, you can obtaiu all the various styles, 
Gemmassiol'ssssscsweceseccs| tao] tes] iee | lesa | 2 | % [Merde Latest Quotations of excellent in quality and moderate in prices, at 
ee _ rg 100 200,000 - 80 July, 1816, per ot for 6 mca, THXAS SECURITI ES. MILLER & CO.’S, 3 Union Square, N. ¥ 
Jeflerson «2 seeceeesesseeescee| 1959} 100 | 100 | 196,000 | 3: | 60 |Suly, 1576, Sper cent fore a 
H Ygand Mechanice’..' 1911] 100 | 100 ioriee 33 | t. [iuty tere, B vet cent fer Sas, | Roported Weekly by y Fousren, Luptow & Co. fg 
TIED <cacseeaincrsseenat tat eae 150,000 a8 75 |July, 1876, § rr Bankers, 7 Wall Street. New Yong, $5 to $20 per day. Agents wanted. All class 
Mal ndsocockécehsttab sce, cht. 2000] s0!100 | 200,0% | is | .. |van., 1876, 5 “ and Avstin, Texas. Sane Gorges of beth somes, pou 
Fhaniz-. «veee| 2,500; 100 | 100 250,000 65 70 |July 187+, 5 per cent. for 6 mos. — ee gy «Png Ana me tee “9 ro ait the ton > 
. ee tees CO ee eeree . 1 7 ee om het at pe 
x pooapleneatersee | Tove = 4 —— = | ot “ z 1876, as cent lor 6 = es State Bonds. Bip Asxep, | than at any thing else. We offer employment that wil 
nite’ States... ....c..cc00cee| 2,000! 160 | 100 | 200,000 30 JJuly, 1875,'5 percent for mes. | do 7s, Gold, Frontier detones. omamwe Ed By wh Rony bey 
aaah Btrect Bailroad Stocks. 98 eed BR | 
seheeiastsesenalalianctiicuciaes 0+ Cees reeeeeee Ceeseeroes - * y earn w 
Ortigas’. +0+ §,000 , 100 , 100 | 500,000 | MWe | 2 (2 per cont. Quarterly, | | de 10s Fenelon “voviccscvwessaweswsse,J02_o_ 1G. Sransow & Co. Portland. Maine. “nt 
- = - ee “? , 
3 July, 1876 5 perct. for 6 wos, —— at ———— 
‘emcees! MISFIT CARPETS. 
15 | per cent. Nov. 1, 1876. 
oy ee ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY Y and INGRAIN ; also STAIR CARPETS 
“* | December tet, 1674, 20 per ceat, VELVET RUGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, OIL CLOTHS, &c., very cuuar, at the 
ee |Ju’y, 1516, ¢ per cent. for 6 mos, ld Place 
S June, 1 1872, 5 per cent. tor a 0 “ 
ve [dan 18 8 er 112 FULTON STREET, - - NEW YORE 
Dec. 1875, 1 hafnry fo ( wos . . 
iaie a | 400 ia Zan.» 1876, 5 per cent for 6 mom CARPETS car>fully packed and ‘sent'te ary partfof the United States free 
St Leaks Peonahe icc. 1. Sere |, i «+f 600,0c0 20 ver -e> per mont ° ; 
hen tas wrens @« 16,v00 100 | 1,063,000 7 ) ful’, 1875. 5 vee cect. or 6 mos j charge. 
wales Bed @ * | seve resecece ‘5 10 ot eccce ge Send tor Price List. G J'A. BENDALL 
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THE ALBION. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 


INSURANCE, 





EDUCATION, 





EDUCATION. — 











ANCHOR LINE, 
U. S. MAIL STEAMSHIPS. 
New York and Glasgow. 


ALSATIA -.0--eecsevenee «Saturday, Nov. 25, at Noon. 
ANCHORIA 0060 co coccccees Saturday, Dec. 2, at 6 A. M. 
CALIFORNIA sec ccesaseees Saturday, Dec. 9. at Noon. 
BPHLOPLA ...0...ceeerees Saturday, Dec. 16, at 6A.M 


TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR DERRY, 
Cabins, $65 to $80, according to accommodations ; 





Inter $35 ; Steerage, $28. 
New York and London. 
IPI A cccccccccccccccoos Saturday, Dec. 2, at 7 A. M. 
ELYSIA cos +coecesee Saturday, Dec. 16, at7 A. M 


Cabins, $55 to $70 ; Steerage, $28. 
Cahia Excursion ‘lickets at reduced rates. 


@@™ Drafts issved for any amount at current rates. 
Company’s piers, No’s 20 and 21, North River, N. Y. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agente, 7 Bowling Green. 














CUNARD LINE. 


Esvastisuep 1840.) 
The Britich and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Marbor. 


Three Se‘lings every we2k—From New York very 
‘Wednesday and Satarday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
PROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


By Steamers notCarvying Steerage.—First Class, £26} 
Berond O'ass, £18. 

“By S*emers Carrying ©teerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
18 Guineas, according te accom nodation. 
#ROW NEY YORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ao- 
ommodation. 

_Rewrn Tickets cv 
(' Tickets 


favors ble terms. 
Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
at lowest ~arer. 
Steerage tickets from: Giverpool and Queenstown] and 
all — Os mUrope, at Lowest rates. 
‘Through Buls of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Gavre, Anwwerp, and other ports on the Continent and 


"Vor Frei it and Babin paow ly at the Co 

reig! abin a a m 8 
Office,, 4 Rowling Green, N. . sat n. 
For ‘Bteerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ag, N.Y 
CHAS. G. PFRANCKLYN, Aognrt. 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
Emigration and Foreign \Exchange 
OFFICE 
86 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
an LIVEPPOOL, and DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 


wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest nares, by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
00 in gold; on eaca of ws Versels, thus giving Passen- 
‘@2rs the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
-of danger at sea. 
he most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avon! icx and HeapLanps. 














2724 ERIN 4040 
One of the above steamers wiil deave New York every 


Queenstown 
direct from 


and $8 
‘ursieD 


We ineso»y, Liverpool a Wednesday, 
every (nursday, and fortnightly 
New York. ~ 
Cabin passage to Livertool......csecseecesees’ 
Preprsd Cabin sage from Liverpool, and 
tickets to ..iverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage Lava greatly reduced prices. 

and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
n, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Autwerp. Rotterdam, GotLenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


‘The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic: service leaving the port of New 
York. ‘They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, xtfording every convenience for the com- 

ort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
ort, = —- ma epee pant 

i _r tarther particulars apply at the Company’s 

FP. W. J. HURST, A 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





For NASSAU, N. P,, 
Regular Mail Steamships. 
Steamer LEO.........0+-+.James Daniels, Commander, 


will sail from Pier 16 East River, on ~ 
Tuesday, December 12th.... 001+ -00.eseceseeecat 3 P. M. 








For a)l particulars, apply to 
MURRAY, FERRIS & CO.,, Agen‘s, 
62 South Street, New York, 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 








INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
Intanp Navigation Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. . 





[ts Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are dividea annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which av 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

OCUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 





OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BRouwowayY, Vv. ¥ 
Corner of Cedar Street. 





NEW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOW ING STATEMENT OF THE APF- 
fairs of the Compary is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter ; 
Outstanding ['remiums Jar. 1 
illaiscsSrhduscatltndnaebien * $88,973 19 


Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, it/5, inclusive.... 802,217 67 


Tota amount of Marine Premiums.... $897,190 80 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
o risks have beon taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 





he 
$819,337 10 


Cash in Bank 
United States and other stocks.. .482,267 50 
Loans on Stocks, drawing intereet176,250 00 





17 656 7 
Premium Notes and Bills Recetvanle....... “ 008 0 
Subscription Notesin Advanceot Premiums 126,646 
Reinsutance and Claims due the Company, 
estimated Atere. ssccecscccvecscoces eee 72,078 
Total Assets.... . eeereversccsecees eces $1,002,391 


8IX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Ce. 
tifieates of Profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o 
their legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, tt 
Jet day of February next. 

A dividend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declare 
on the amount of Earned Premitims tor the year endin 
December 31st, 1875, which may be entitled to particle 
pate, certificates for which will be issued on and aft ¢ 
TUESDAY, the 4th day of April next. 


By order of the Board. 


TRUSTEES: 


JOEN K. MYERS, 

H.B. CLAFLIN, 

@, D. H. GILLESPIR, 
BARN 


4.8.1 
JOHN A, B 
RA} 








c NCIS MORAN, HENRY D. ROLPH, 
JAMES R. TAYLOK, JOHN H. CLARK, 
ADAM T. BRUCE, AMES H. DUNHAM 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, LEVI M. BAT 
A. AUGUSTUS Low, CUARD P. BRUFF, 
PRANCIS PAYSON, FRAN q 
ites, IER 
. WAY, 
T E, TOWXEEND DAVIs. 
JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
TIMOMAS HALE, Vice-President. 
| W .tovensr Powxz.1, Secretary, 


eae of the Sacred Heart 


MANHATTANVILLE, N. ¥ City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
aocar the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
zan contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic duties ure resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishov Hellmuth Colleges! 
LONDON, Ont, Canada,, 


afford the TIIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS. 
tiAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
nen, at veRY MODERATE cuARGES, The Colleges are one 
nile apart, and are both —— with an able staft ot 
European and experien eid h Dist: 
rom the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail, 

President and Founder—The Right Rev. I. HELL- 
WUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Huron. 
Hellmuth College (Boys).—IWeap Master: Rev. A. 
SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb. 
Jen, Opt. 
Hellmuth Ladies’ College.—Princiea : Rev. H, F, 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 


For partisulars apply te the Principals 
respect.~aly. The next term COMMENCES 
Surremne.. Ist. 


Mount Washington 




















40 Washington Square, N.Y. City, 
GEO. W. CLARKE, Ph. D., Prineipal, 
Thoroughly educates pupils of all agex 
and both sexes, and opens its Thirty- 
fourth year September 18th, 1876. 
Students are prepared for business, or 
for any American College. 

Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
stitute. 


Mount St. Mary’s College 
EMMITTSBURG, Ma. 
Regular session begins September 5th, 
1876. Students received at any time. 
Course embraces collegiate, preparatory, 
and junior departments. Last named in 
a separate building. 
Arrangements have been made with the 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, to take 
charge of the domestic department of the 
college. 
Send for catalogue. 

Rev. JOHN McCLOSKEY, D. D., 

President. 


SPEAK IN SEASON! 
fhe next Year begins September 15, 1876. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, IIL, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
sions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER, N. VA 


For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 
0. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

First Session begins September Ist, 

1876. A full Classical and Commercial 

Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 
President, 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and biog 2 Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 
$160 pays for board, tuition fuel, 
tight, &c., &e., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su 
perior. Number limited. Send for cata- 
ogue,to T. G. SCHRIVER, A.M. 
Opens on September 14th, 1876. 


Archdiocese of New York. 


ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, 


ORDHAM, NEW YORK. ” 
The College offers every facility for + 
Classical and Commercial Education, 
Studies will be resumed on WEDNEs- 
DA. Sa2zEnBER 6th, 1876. 

Terms: Board and Tuition, per ycar? 
$300. 

For furthsr particulars a 





























COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE,| 


NOTRE DAME of Maryland, 


Collegiate Institute for YOUNG 
LADIES, 


Near GOVANSTOWN, Baltimore County, Md., 
Conducted by the School Sisteis of Notre 


Dame. 


This Institution is most desirably lo- 
cated, three miles north of Baltimore, and 
IS PROVIDED WITH EVERY Accessory for 
health and comfort. The system of edu- 
cation pursued, is designed to develop the 
mental, moral and physical powers of the 
pupils—to make them REFINED, ACCOM 
PLISHED and USEFUL members of society 
In the regular course, including the Ger- 
man and French languages, the number of 
pupils ts limited to one hundred and forty. 
Partor Boarvers, or young ladies 
who desire private apartments—the num- 
ber is limited to fourteen. 

Youne Laviss, whose healch requires 
special privileges, can be accommodated 
at a first-class country residence, on the 
grounds, provided fifteen positive applica- 
tions are made before the 25th day of 


August. Educational advantages are the 
ssme for all. For particulars send tor 
Catalogue 





Virginia Female Institute, 
STAUNTON, VA. 


Rev. R. H. Paiuurrs, A. M., Rector, 
assisted hy a large corps of Experienced 
Professors and Teachers. 

Patronage from Nineteen States. The 
Thirty-second Session will open Septem- 
ber 6th. Buildings and Grounds Spacious 
and Elegant. Climate unrivalled. 

For Catalogues address THE Rector, 
or Hon. H. W. Suerrey, Chairman of 
the Directors. 


Pennsylvania Female College, 
PITTSBURGH East End, Penn. 


CottecE Course embraces all the de- 
partments of higher education. GovERn- 
MENT is that of a refined Christian home. 
Location, three anda half miles from the 
heart of the city. Free from dust and 
smoke, easy of access, and unsurpassed 
for beauty of scenery. Session opens 
September 13th. For catalogues apply 
early to Rev. THOMAS C. STRONG, 
D. D., President. ) 


St. Elizabeth’s Academy 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Madison, New Jersey. 


Unaer the directwn of the Sisters of 
Charity} 
Delightfully situated and unsurpassed 
for healthfulness. This Institution offers 
every facility for acquiring a solid, useful 
and accomplished education. Morris and 
Essex R.R. trains make four stoppings 
daily each way at ‘St. Elizabeth’s Con- 
vent Station.” 
Sr. Josepa’s Preparatory Boarpixe 
Scnoot ror Youne Boys, is a separate 
establishment, but situated on the same 
grounds as the above. It is intended for 
boys under ten years of age. 
For further information regarding 
cither institution, apply personally or by 
letter to the 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, | 


SUNNY HALL. 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Receives a Few LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 

Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Dav School 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs, C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal 


This old-established School re-opens cn 
September 22nd, 1876. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in EnGuisu, Frencu and Ger- 




















pply to 
¥. W. GOCKELN 8, a. President, 


wan. Superior as a Home School. 
E> Circulars sent on application. 











